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The Union of Library and Museum 


W. J. Conklin, M. D., president Dayton Pub- 
lic library and museum, Dayton, Ohio 


II. 


I believe that the librarian will con- 
firm the statement that the museum has 
had a good influence in leading our 
boys and girls to the reading of better 
books. Optic and Ellis, and Mon- 
roe and Henty, the Elsie books, L. T. 
Meade, and such ilk, are far oftener than 
formerly replaced by Agnes Giberne, 
John Burroughs, Bradford Torrey, Se- 
ton-Thompson, Olive Thorne Miller, 
Miss Buckley,or Mrs Starr Dana, writers 
that inspire while they instruct. 

In this day, when nature studies fill 
such a prominent place in the curricula 
of our schools, it would be manifestly 
unfair to attribute all of this betterment 
tothe museum. And yet its whole in- 
fluence is to beget a taste for books 
which deal with life and its environ- 
ment in contradistinction to mere story- 
books, with their too often impossible 
heroes and false ideas of conduct. Do 
not misunderstand me; I am not con- 
demning juvenile fiction. Such a con- 
tention would not go unchallenged in 
this presence. There are many enno- 
bling story:books, and children should 
be encouraged to read them, but not to 
the exclusion of better books, which 
are equally pleasing and far more help- 
ful. 

While the ideal way is to have theli- 
brary and museum under one roof and 
one control, excellent results can be 
achieved even when entirely separated, 
provided librarian and curator are suffi- 
ciently imbued with the results to be 
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attained by a union of interests. Not 
to burden you with self-evident details, 
let me refer those who wish to pursue 
the subject further to the published re- 
ports of the Peabody Academy of sci- 
ence at Salem, an institution which has 
long practiced the kind of codperation 
which I have in mind. 

If you are prepared to admit the 
force of the argument thus presented 
for the union of library and museum, 
then the important question arises as to 
the practicability of forming museums 
in conjunction with the smaller libra- 
ries of the state. In answering this 
question I am asked to tell something 
of the origin and growth of the museum 
in Dayton. Itis a short story, for, like 
Topsy, “it jest growed.” Undoubt- 
edly, and for obvious reasons, the state- 
ment of Prof. Morse, that it is more 
difficult to found a museum than a li- 
brary, is true, and yet the manner of 
procedure in both instances is much 
the same. 

In 1893 the library board found itself 
the custodian of several small but val- 
uable gift collections, local in character, 
but chiefly relating to the early history 
of Dayton. The desire properly to 
care for and utilize this material led to 
the determination to organize a library- 
museum, a project which had long re- 
ceived favorable consideration. 

Empowered by a special act of the 
general assembly to use for this purpose 
a portion of the library levy, the board, 
in the spirit of the Breton sailor’s 
prayer, ‘Keep me, O Lord! My boat 
is so small and Thy ocean so big,” 
timidly launched the Dayton museum 
on the sea of popular favor. 
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The unused second story of the li- 
brary building provided an elegant fire- 
proof home, an absolute necessity if 
the loan department is to be a promi- 
nent feature. Mr Gest, of the Cincin- 
nati Museum association, kindly fur- 
nished designs forcases. The National 
museum at Washington gave sugges- 
tions and drawings for displays, and 
later sent valuable collections of fishes 
and the lower forms of marine life. 

The breaking up of the Columbian 
exp@sition made an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to obtain, at moderate cost, typ- 
ical exhibits from foreignlands. A few 
skeleton or type collections were pur- 
chased from dealers like the Wards of 
Rochester, leaving the intermediate 
specimens to be secured later by loan 
or donation. Garrets, cellars, and odd 
corners were ransacked for the dust- 
covered, spider-webbed collections 
which had long outlived the youthful 
enthusiasm of their owners. In this 
way there was gotten together a mass 
of heterogenecus material, some of 
which was invaluable, some good, and 
much the veriest of plunder. 

At this point we were confronted 
with the formidable fact that some one 
with technical knowledge greater than 
was possessed by any member of the 
board was absolutely essential to prop- 
erly care for and utilize our gatherings. 
In some ways a curator is more to the 
museum than the librarian to the li- 
brary or the superintendent to the 
school. With him largely rests its fu- 
ture, whether a museum de facto, with 
its splendid possibilities, ora junk-shop 
with its dust anddermestes. No funds 
were available with which to employ 
skilled help, and after much discussion 
the difficulty was partially solved, by 
vesting the management exclusively in 
the hands of one of our number, whose 
tastes gave him special interest in the 
work, and authorizing him to call to his 
aid whomsoever in the city he found 
willing and capable. 

The museum was divided into depart- 
ments or sections, éach of which was 
entrusted to-a carefully chosen head, 
expert or amateur, who was willing to 
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serve without pay. Many—would that 
I could recount their names—gave un- 
selfishly of their time and knowledge, 
and often liberally from their private 
collections. These several heads,some 
of them teachers, some business or pro- 
fessional men, others clerks and shop- 
workers, aided by a janitor whose en- 
thusiasm and intelligence made him a 
faithful caretaker, soon brought order 
out ot chaos and completed the prelim- 
inary classification. This policy, which 
unquestionably has had much to do with 
whatever success we have achieved, is 
still in force, and, in the absence of an 
expert curator, gives fairly satisfactory 
results. 

Constant effort is made to keep the 
educational idea to the fore, and to ex- 
clude everything which does not give 
tone and character to the collection. 
A museum can no better afford to ac- 
cept rubbish than a library can afford 
to catalog worthless tracts. 

We have at present go cases of ex- 
hibits, containing over 20,c0O speci- 
mens. These are scientifically classi- 
fied, labeled, cataloged by card, and, 
in part, cross-referenced with the books 
in the library. 

A successful enterprise draws friends 
asa magnet does iron filings. Many 
who, in the beginning, gave us the cold 
shoulder, are now numbered among our 
warmest supporters and most liberal 
givers. Scarcelya day goes by without 
bringing us some contribution, usually 
the gift of a returned traveler, and we 
feel sure that every private coilection 
in and about Dayton will eventually 
find its way to the museum shelves 

The action of the board in establish- 
ing a museum as a branch of library 
work in Dayton led at first to consider- 
able unfriendly criticism. The expe- 
rience of the past nine years has not 
only quieted that criticism, but has 
fully demonstrated that the union is 
mutually advantageous. Theone hap- 
pily supplements the other. In proof, 
I would point tothe increasing number 
of students who come directly from the 
library reading-room to the museum, 
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and with note- and sketch-book make 
special studies of those exhibits relat- 
ing to the subject-matter of the open 
books which they bring with them. 

Moderate as has been the success of 
our experiment in Dayton, we feel that 
the following propositions have been 
fully demonstrated, and this is the im- 
portant message that I would leave with 
you tonight: 

1 That the union of library and mu- 
seum is not only feasible, but is mutually 
profitable and advantageous. 

2 That by properly utilizing home 
talent, it is possible, with a small ex- 
penditure of money, to build up a mu- 
seum in connection with every library 
in the state. 

In conclusion, if these things be true, 
it behooves this and kindred associa- 
tions to work, to the end that before 
the century has grown old, combined 
libraries and museums shall be the rule 
and not the exception. They should 
stand side by side as sources of higher 
culture, and, with the schools and the 
press and the pulpit, be the all-powerful 
agencies for the spreading of knowledge 
and the betterment of the people. 


A. L. A. Catalog 


Progress is most encouraging, pre- 
liminary lists on general works, philoso- 
phy, religion, botany, and biography, 
aggregating 170 galleys, having been 
already (January 17) printed and mailed 
to collaborators. As soon as all returns 
on any one list are in, a digest of first 
criticisms will be made and resubmitted 
to critics for farther opinions in the 
light of their combined judgment. 

For prompt printing and convenient 
form of these lists credit is due the Li- 
brary of congress, through which they 
are distributed and collected. 


Books are either tools or companions. 
Those who make them companions 
have never-failing friends. So you, in 
your quiet work in this library, are help- 
ing hundreds of persons daily to form 
friendships which will last through life.-- 
Lyman Abbott. 
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Arts and Crafts’ Exhibit 


The arts and crafts’ exhibit, held at 
Scoville institute, Oak Park, IIl., during 
the first three weeks of December, was 
most unique in character, purely local, 
and pleasing in its results. 

People in general are becoming very 
much interested at the present day in 
this line of work, and surely handicraft 
should have its place among the other 
arts, as William Morris, its great apos- 
tle, advocated. The library, whose 
function is to aid in the development 
of well-rounded men and women, 
should give any tendency in this direc- 
tion its support and encouragement. 

The reception-room, where the ex- 
hibit was held, lent itself admirably to 
the artistic arrangement of the articles. 
The walls were hung with water-color 
sketches, etchings, several beautiful 
miniatures, burnt-wood plaques, and 
plaster bas-reliefs. Hand-made oak 
furniture in old English style stood 
about the room. The burnt-wood ex- 
hibit was varied and extensive. Sev- 
eral showcases were procured for the 
display of hand-wrought leather and 
metal work. The beautiful tooled and 
embossed leather pieces won the praise 
and admiration of all. The metal 
work is also an interesting craft, and 
was represented by a few articles. Of 
particular interest was a brass lantern 
of the colonial period, very quaint in 
design. There were two hand-bound 
books and several illuminated booklets. 

A very important feature was the 
work of the boys and the instructor of 
manual training in the schools. Cop- 
per, bent iron,and wooden articles were 
in great abundance, all proving the ad- ° 
visability of manual training. The ex- 
hibit of this work brought out large 
numbers of school children, and cer- 
tainly it was of educational value to 
them. The large collection of basketry 
from the schools and the ‘‘Basket club,” 
a popular organization, showed careful, 
skillful work, and demonstrated that 
the Indians do not hold the monopoly 
of this delightful art. It is planned to 
make this exhibit an annual affair. 
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List of 100 Best Books of 1902 
Dr G. E. Wire, Worcester, Mass. 


1 This list is designed for a small 
(sooov.) library, and excludes fiction, 
adult and juvenile. 

2 It closes with Publisher's weekly 
record of 1902, and it was necessary to 
wait until the very last issue to obtain 
the necessary 100 titles. 

3 The price limit has been kept as 
low as possible, but book prices, like all 
other prices, have risen, and there are 
more $3 and $4 books in it than we wish. 
Nearly all the books are net, and net 
books with 10% off to libraries are 
higher than the long prices and large 
discounts under old régimé. 

4 But few English books are listed. 

5 Proportions are varied. More out- 
door books, more literature, history, 
and travel are given. Sociology is 
strong, and some elementary books in 
500’s and 600’s are included. 

6 Small libraries should be run as 
small libraries, and not as dilutions or 
reductions of large libraries. The small 
libraries are a world unto themselves, 
and have their own problems, and no 
one who is ignorant of their resources 
and problems ought to give any advice, 
solicited or unsolicited. The best books 
for a large library are not the best books 
for a small library. This principle 
which I have been advocating for the 
past five years in these lists, having been 
adopted by some of our leading and 
most energetic library commissions, | 
have thought best to bring this series 
to a close. 


028.7. Kroeger, A. B. Guide to the study of 

LL reference books. B. Houghton, 1902. 
8vo, cl., $1.25 net. 

174. Lewis, A. Manhood-making studies in 

bQ elemental principles of success. B. 
Pilgrim press, 1902. D. cl., $1.00 net. 

177 Lovell, Eva. The making of a girl. 

BQ N.Y., J. F. Taylor, 1902. O. cl., $1.50 
net. 

266 Dennis, J.S. Centennial survey of for- 

DS eign missions. N. Y., Revell, 1902. O. 
cl., net, $4.00. 

304 Cooley, C.H. Human nature and the 

1 social order. N. Y., Scribner’s, 1902. 


O. cl., $1.50 net. 
Wood, F. Government and the state 
A consideration of elementary princi- 


321.8 
JB 


328.1 
KI 


331.1 
HF 


392.5 
KWM 
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ples and their practical application. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1902. O. cl., $2.00. 
Addams, J. Democracy and social 
ethics. N. Y., Macmillan, 1g02. 12vo, 
¥% leather, $1.25 net. (Citizens’ series.) 
Fox, E. A. Parliamentary usage for 
women’s clubs. N. Y., Baker, 1902. S 
cl., 65 cents net. 

Potter, H.C. The citizen in his rela- 
tion to the industrial situation. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1902. D.cl., $1.00 net. (Yale 
lectures on the responsibilities ot citi- 
zenship.) 

Riis, J. A. The battle with the slums. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1902. O. cl., $2.00 


net. 

Cleveland, F.A. kunds and their uses. 
A book describing the methods, instru- 
ments, and institutions employed in 
modern financial transactions. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1902. D.cl., $1.25 net. (Ap- 
pleton’s business series.) 

Mahan, A. T. Retrospect and pros- 
pect: studies in international relations, 
naval and political. B. Little, 1902. D. 
cl., $1.60 net. 

Burdick, T. M. Essentials of business 
law. N.Y., Appleton, Igo02. D.cl., $1.25. 
(Twentieth century text-books.) 
Hancock, H. I. Life at West Point; 
the making of the American army offi- 
cer; bis studies, discipline, and amuse- 
ments; with an introduction by A. L. 
Mills. N. Y., Putnam, 1go2. D. cl., $1.40 
net. 
Corbin, J. 
Boston, Houghton, 1902. 
net. 

Marvin, W. L. The American mer- 
chant marine: its history and romance 
from 1620 to 1902. N. Y., Scribner’s, 
1902. O. cl., $2.00 net. 

Kingsland, MrsB. The book of wed- 
dings: a complete manual of good form 
in all matters connected with the mar- 
riage ceremony. N. Y., Doubleday, 
1902. D. cl., $1.20 net. 

Janvier, F. A. Christmas kalends of 
Provence, and some other Provencal 
festivals. N. Y., Harper, 1902. D.cl., 
$1.50 net. 

Phillips, W. S., Comp. Indian fairy 
tales; folklore legends and myths as 
told by the Indians around their camp- 
fires by their tribal story-tellers; gath- 
ered in the Pacific northwest by W.S. 
Phillips. Chicago Star Publishing Co., 
1902. 12vo, cl., $1.50. 

Siefert, H. O. R. Principles of arith- 
metic embracing common fractions, dec- 
imal fractions, percentage, proportion, 
involution, evolution, and mensuration; 
a manual for teachers and normal stu- 
dents. B.Heath, 1go2. S.cl.,75 cents. 
Newcomb, S. Astronomy for every- 
body; a popular exposition of the won- 


An American at Oxford. 
D. cl., $1.50, 
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ders of the heavens. N. Y., McClure, 
Phillips, 1902. O. cl., $2.00 net. 

Fisher, A. T., and Patterson, M. J. 
Elements of physics; experimental and 
descriptive. B. Heath, 1902. D. cl., 60 
cents. 

Clarke, W.J. <A.B.C.of electrical ex- 
periments: a practical elementary book, 
especially adapted to beginners and 
students. N. Y., Excelsior Pub. House, 
1902; 1D: cl., $1.00: 

Ball, R.S, Earth's beginning. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1902. D. cl., $1.80 net. 
Kennan, G. . Tragedy of Pelée: a nar- 
rative of personal experience and ob- 
servation in Martinique; il. with draw- 
ings by G. Varian and photographs by 
the author. N. Y., Outlook, 1go2. O. 
cl., $1.50 net. 

Gilbert, G. K.,and Brigham, A. P: An 
introduction to physical geography. N. 
Y., Appleton, 1902. D.cl., $1.25 net. 
(Twentieth century text-books.) 


Dunn, E. B. The weather, and practi- 
cal methods of forecasting it. N. Y., 
Dodd, Soy D. cl., $1.60 net. 


Lucas, F. A. Animals before man in 
North America; their lives and times. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1902.- D. cl., $1.25 net. 
Hodge, P. F. Nature study and life. 
B, Ginn, 1902. D. cl., $1.65. 

Hulbert, W. D. Forest neighbors; life 
stories of wild animals. N. Y., McClure. 
O. cl., $1.50 net. 

Ingersoll, E. Wild life of orchard and 
field; papers on American animal life, 
il. from photographs. N. Y., Harper, 
1902. D.cl., $1.40 net. 

Lindsay, B. The story of animal life. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1902. cl., 35 cents 
net. (Library of useful stories.) 
Quayle, W. A. -In God’s out-of-doors. 
Cincinnati, Jennings. O. cl., $1.75 net. 
Stone, W., and Cram, W Ameri- 
can animals: a popular guide to the 
mammals of North America, north of 
Mexico, with intimate biographies of 
the more familiar species (30 pictures 
from life). N. Y., Doubleday, 1g02. Q. 
cl., $3.co net. 

Williams, M. M. Next to the ground; 
chronicles of a country side. N. Y., 
McClure, 1902. D. cl., $1.20 net. 
Smith,E. Home aquarium and how to 
care for it; a guide to its fishes, other 
animals, and plants. N. Y., Dutton, 
1902. I2vo,cl., $1.20°net. 


Emerton, J. H. Common spiders of 
the U.S. B. Ginn, I902. D. cl., $1.50 
net. 

Eliot, I. M., and Soule, C. G. Cater- 
pillars and their moths, il. from photo- 
graphs cf living caterpillars and spread 
moths, by Ed. Eliot. N. Y., Century, 
1902. O. c]., $2.00. 


Basket, J. N., and Ditmars, R. L. Story 
of amphibians and reptiles. 


N. Y., Ap- 


Books of 1902 
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‘ pleton’s, 1902. D. cl., 60 cents net. (Ap- 


pleton’s Home reading books.) 

Bailey, T. M. Handbook ot birds of 
Western United States, including the 
great plains, great basin, Pacific ~— 
and lower Rio Grande valley. . B. 
Houghton, 1902. D. cl., $3.50 net. 


612 Blaisdell, A. F. Life and health: a text- 

Q.D_ book of physiology for high schools, 
academiesand normal schools. B. Ginn, 
1902. D. cl., $1.00. 

616.9861 Ross, R. Mosquito brigades and how 

PU to organize them. N. Y., Longmans, 
1902. O.cl., go cents net. 

631 Newell, F. H. Irrigation in the United 

RGD States. N. Y., Crowell, 1902. D. cl., 
$2.00 net. 

634 Thomas, H.H., Ed. The book of the 

RHF apple; with chapters on the history and 
cookery of the apple; and on the prepa- 
ration of cider, by the editor. N. Y., 
Lane, Ig02. D. cl., net $1.00. (Hand- 
books of practical gardening.) 

634.9 Gifford, J. Practical forestry, for be- 

Rl ginners in forestry, agricultural stu- 
dents, woodland owners, and others 
desiring a general knowledge of the 
nature of the art. N. Y., Appleton, 
1902. D.cl., $1.20 net. 

636.1 Ware, F.M. Firsthand bits of stable 

RL iore. _B. Little, 1902. O. cl., $2.00 net. 

641 Hill, J. M. Practical cooking and serv- 

RZ ing: acomplete manualof howto select, 
prepare, and serve food. N. Y., Double- 
day, Igo2. O. bds., $2.00 net. 

641 Keen, A.,Comp. Witha saucepan over 

RZ the sea: quaint and delicious recipes 
from the kitchens of foreign countries. 
BR. Little, 1902. D. cl., $1.50 net. 

643 Reynolds, C. The banquet book: with 
RZ an introduction by Elbert Hubbard. 
N. Y., Putnam. D: cl.; $1.75 net. 

653 Hickox, Wc. Correspondent’s man- 
ZDS ual: a praxis for stenographers, type- 

writers, operators, and clerks; compris- 
ing some practical information on let- 
ter taking and letter writing, hints how 
to do it and how net to do it. Boston, 
Lee, 1902. S. cl., $1.50 net. 
653.5 Brown, D. W. Science and art of 
ZDZ_phrasemaking: a series of practical and 
progressive lessons, designed to teach 
stenographic phrasing by principle, not 
by rote; a text-book for schools and pri- 
vate learners; adapted to the use of 
writers of the Benn Pitman and Gra- 
ham systems, and other Pitman system. 
fundamentally ‘similar. Washington 
Shorthand bureau, Igo2. 12vo, cl., $1.50. 
654 Edison, T. A. Telegraphy self taught. 
RU Chicago, Drake, 1902. D.cl., $1.00. 
654 Meyer, F .L. Twentieth century man- 
R ual of railway and commercia! telegra- 
phy. Chicago, Rand, 1902. S.cl, $1.00. 
655 DeVinne, T.L. The practice of typog- 
Zit raphy: a treatise on title pages, with 


numerous illustrations in facsimile and 
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some observations on the early and re- 
cent printing of books. N.Y.,Century, 
1902. I2vo, cl., $2.00 net. 

Goodyear, S: H. The theory of ac- 
counts; containing the essentials of 
bookkeeping and forms of higher ac- 
counting. Cedar Rapids, lowa, Good- 


year, 1902. Q. cl., 25 cents. 
Carnegie, A. Empire of business. N. 
Y., Doubleday, 1902. O.cl. $3.00 sub. 


Wheeler, C. T. 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1902. D.cl., $1.00 net. 
Monroe, W. S. Steam heating and 
ventilation. N.Y., Engineering record, 
Ig02. O. cl., $2.00. (Engineering rec- 
ord series.) 

Williams, J. H. Painters’ guidebook, 
containing practical information for 
mixing colors and paints, and how to use 
them. Selma, Ala., Williams, 1902. 
12vo, cl., $1.50. 

Potter, M. K. The art of the Vatican: 
being a brief history of the palace, and 
anaccount of the principal art treasures 
within its walls. B. Page, 1902. D.cl., 
$2.00 net. 

Elliott, J.W. <A plea for hardy plants; 
with suggestions for effective arrange- 
ment. N.Y.,Doubleday, 1902. O. cl., 
$1.60 net. 

Arnott,S. The book of climbing plants 
and wall shrubs. N. Y., Lane, 1902. D. 
cl., $1.00 net. (Handbooks of practical 
gardening.) 

White, W. H. The book of orchids. 
N. Y., Lane, 1902, D. cl., $1.00 net. 
(Handbooks of practical gardening.) 
A. P. and G. Miniature and window 
gardening. N.Y., Pott, 1902. D.cl., 50 
cents net. 

Morris, W. Architecture, industry, and 
wealth, collected papers. N. Y., Long- 
mans, 1902. O.cl., $2.25. 

Brown, F.C. Letters and lettering: a 
treatise with 200 examples. B. Bates 
& Guild, 1902. O. cl., $2.00. 

Dugmore, A.R. Nature and the cam- 
era: how to photograph live birds and 
their nests, animals, wild and tame, rep- 
tiles, insects, fish and other aquatic 
forms, flowers, trees and fungi. ‘a 
Doubleday, Page, 1902. O. cl., $1.35 net. 
Taylor, C. M., jr. Why my photo- 
graphs are bad; il. from photographs 
by the author. Phil. Jacobs, 1902. O. 
cl., $1.00 net. 

Crowest, T. J. Story of the art of 
music. N. Y., Appleton, 1902. T. cl., 
35 cents net. (Library of useful stories.) 
Upton, G. P. The standard light 
operas, their plots and their music: a 
handbook. Chicago, McClurg, 1902. S. 
cl., $1.20 net. 

Elson, A. Orchestral instruments and 
their use.... B. Page, 1902. D. cl., 
$1.60 net. (Music lovers’ series.) 


Littleton, W. S. Trumpeter’s hand- 


How to make rugs. 


VX 


914 
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book and instructor. Kansas City, Kan., 
Hudson - Kimberly Co., 1902. 16vo, 
leather, $1.00. 

Beard, L., and Beard, A. B. Whata 
girl can make and do: new ideas for 
work and play. N. Y., Scribner’s, 1902. 
8vo, cl., $1.60 net. ‘ 

Evans, H.R. Magic and its professors. 
N. Y., Routledge, 1902. D. cl., $1.25. 
Parker, A. Pingpong: [table tennis] 
The game and how to play it. N.Y.,, 
Putnam, 1902. D.cl., 75 cents. 

Gabe, J. Yachting; a history of the 
sport from its earliest days to the pres- 
ent time. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1902. 12vo, cl., $2.50 net. 

Miles, E. H. How to prepare essays, 
lectures, articles, books, speeches, and 
letters. N. Y., Dutton, 1902, 12vo, cl., 
$2.00 net. 

Austin, A. A tale of true love and 
other poems. N. Y., Harper, 1902. D. 
cl., net $1.20. 

Carleton, Will. Songs oftwo centuries. 
N. Y., Harper’s, 1902. O. cl., $1.50 net. 
Martin, E.S. Poems and verses. N. 
Y., Harper, 1g02. D. cl., $1.25 net. 
Burton, R. Forces in fiction and other 
essays. Indianapolis, Bowen-Merrill 
Co., 1902. D. cl., $1.00 net. 

Payne, W. Various views. Chicago 
McClurg, 1902. S.cl., $1.co net. 
Howells, W. D. Literature and life: 


studies. N. Y., Harper’s, 1902. O.cl., 
$2.25 net. 
Horton, G. In Argolis: with introduc- 


tory note by Eben Alexander; il. from 
original photographs. Chicago, Mc- 
Clurg, 1co2. D. bds., $1.75 net. 
Rusling, J. F. European days and 
ways. Cincinnati, Jennings & Pye, 1902. 
O. cl., $1.50 net. 

3 Bayne, S. G. On an Irish jaunting 
car through Donegal and Connemara. 
N. Y., Harper, 1g02. O.cl., $1.25 net. 
Hooker, K. Wayfarers in Italy. 

Y., Scribner’s, 1902. O.cl. $3.00 net. 
Higgin, L. Spanish life in town and 
country; with chapters on Portuguese 
life in town and country, by E.E. Street. 
N. Y., Putnam’s, 1go2. D.cl., $1.20 net. 
(Our European neighbor series.) 
Edwards,O.M. Wales. Putnam, Igo2. 
D. cl., $1.35 net. (Story of nations’ 
series.) 

Eddy, A. J. (Chauffeur pseud.) Two 
thousand miles on an automobile, be- 
ing a desultory narrative of a trip 
through New England, New York, Can- 
ada, and the west. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott. 8vo, buckram, $2.00 net. 
Fiske, J. New France and New Eng- 
land. B. Houghton, 1902. D.cl., $1.65 net. 
Walker, J. W.G, Ocean to ocean: an 
account, personal and historical, of Nic- 
aragua and its people. Chicago, Mc- 
Clurg, 1902. O.cl., $1.25 net. 
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BIOG. Alderson, B. Andrew Carnegie, the 

E man and his work. N. Y., Doubleday, 
Page, 1902. O.cl., $1.40 net. 

BIOG. Eastman, C. A. Indian boyhood. N.Y., 

E McClure, Phillips, 1902, O. buckram. 
$1.60 net. 

BIOG. Gilder, J. L., and J. B. Authors at 

E home: personal and_ biographical 
sketches of well-known American writ- 
ers. N. Y., Wessels, 1902. D. cl., $1.co 


net. 
BIOG. Train, G.F. My life in many states and 
E in foreign lands: dictated in my 74th 
year. N. Y., Appleton, 1902. D. cl., 
$1.25 net. 


940.1 Bemond, C.,and Monod, G. Medizval 

F504 Europe from 395 to 1270, translated by 
Mary Sloan; with notes and revision by 
G. B. Adams. N.Y., Holt, 1902. D.cl., 
$1.60 net. 

845.03 Miller, W. Medizval Rome from Hil- 

F366 debrand to Clement VIII., 1073-1600. 
N. Y., Putnam, Igo2. D.cl., $1.35 net. 
(Stories of the nations.) 

951 Morse, E. S. Glimpses of China and 

F66 Chinese homes; il. from sketches in the 
author’s journal. B. Little, 1902. D. 
cl., $1.50 net. 

973-3. Fisher,S.G. The true history of the 

2 American revolution. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1902. 8vo, cl., $2.00 net. 
973-8 Burgess, J. W. Reconstruction and 
4 theconstitution, 1866-1876. N.Y., Scrib- 

ner’s, 1902. D.cl., net $1.00. (Ameri- 

j can history series.) 

975 Brady,C.T. Border fights and fight- 

F86 ers: stories of the pioneers between the 
Alleghenies and the Mississippi and in 
the Texan repyblic. N. Y., McClure, 
Phillips, 1902. O. cl., $1.30 net. 

978 Hosmer, J. H. History of the Louis- 

G87 iana purchase. N. Y., Appleton, 1902. 
D. cl., $1.20 net. 


A Magazine Journey * 

For the purpose of scientific investi- 
gation, as well as for the pleasure of the 
Outing, Dr Brown, a Scientific American, 
resolved to cross the Af/antic and jour- 
ney through Europe. Before starting 
he visited several Public Libraries to read 
about the’ Little journeys he wished to 
make. 

In Rome he visited the Avena of the 
Colosseum, and purchased a Strand of 
pearls near the ruins of the Forum. 
Then, traveling overland, by Good 
roads, he reached the Cosmopolitan city 
of Paris. 

*A bright library girl compiled the above at an even- 


ing’s entertainment, where she took the prize for the 
greatest number of titles woven into a story. 


He visited the exposition to view the 
World’s work. Among the curios there 
he became interested in a stringed in- 
strument which had been used by the 
ancient Harpers in the first Century. 

One evening he ascended the Eifel 
tower to see the Sunset, and was de- 
lighted with the grandeur of the Ouélook. 

For dinner he wentto the home of an 
artist friend, whose wife was noted for 
her Good housekeeping. He found her 
busy with her cook-book, the Woman's 
home companion, trying to solve the 
problem of What to eat. ; 

The artist, being an Aclecttc in his 
tastes, had set up his Studio where he 
had received his A7t education. In one 
corner he placed Zhe Dial which had 
stood for years in front of 7he Academy, 
and which recalled Zhe Times he had 
made his Architectural record. 

Before dinner he was entertained by 
the Little folks of the Household, a small, 
sturdy boy of ten, and his little sister, 
who was the Youth's companion on all 
occasions. In her arms the little girl 
carried her pet, a Black cat. 

After a dinner of dainty 7Z7d-dits, 
the artist, who ranked high in Public 
opinion, exhibited his latest picture, 
and asked Dr Brown to/udge of its mer- 
its. The doctor was familiar with most 
of the Masterpieces in art, and was there- 
foreakeen Critic. 

The Saturday evening post brought 
him letters inviting him to England, 
and, being tired of Paris Zz/z, he crossed 
over to London. He visited the clubs 
on the Pall Mall, and met the Smart set 
of London at Four o'clock tea, where 
Town talk was discussed. Being an 
Independent thinker, however, he chose 
rather to talk of the affairs of the 
Nation. 

He visited some of the country homes 
of England, but, after having enjoyed 
the sport afforded by Forest and stream, 
he still loyally preferred Country life in 
America. 

At a farewell dinner given by his sci- 
entific friends, they drank his health in 
many aglass of Punch, and wished him 
Success in his search for 7ruth. 
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Net Price System in Operation 


This is written of a small college li- 
brary containing about 20,coov., of 
which only 8co is fiction. 

We tried to spend about $2500 last 
year and to get something for the 
money, and, for the most part, this 
money was for books. We bought 
through A. C. McClurg & Co., and G. E. 
Stechert, as agents, with now and then 
a nibble at an auction ora sale. Both 
agents are reliable and excellent book 
houses, but from the first order we felt 
the pinch of the net-price system in our 
library. 

It is idle to compute the cost of books. 
We all know just about how much a 
book costs in the rough, although pub- 
lishers tell me that I know nothing about 
such things. It is safe to say that a 
book like David Harum could be made 
for less than 25 cents, and a publisher 
in Chicago, who visits me occasionally, 
estimates it at 20 cents; but let us say 
that it costs 40 cents. 

At 40 cents why do I come in at the 
$1.20 to $1.50, says the librarian, and 
he goes on thinking about the 5000 
other libraries in the United States 
which are rallying places for bookish 
people, rendezvous for readers, and, 
sample-rooms for publishers. 

To make along story short, I will set 
down here that we bought less than 100 
net-price books this year, and it was a 
mistake to buy all of them. I feel 
more and more the waste—the shame- 
ful waste—of good money in many of 
these net-price books. I hardly know 
why we bought them, but I shall take 
good care that the faculty get no such 
opportunities during 1903. I suppose 
that the advertisements whetted the 
curiosity of each faculty member, and 
down went the title for the order list. 
I have had a whole year of thought on 
this matter, and, as I look at the books 
on the shelves, I feel that the library 
has wasted more money on net-price 
books than is warranted. I suppose 


that it might have been worse; and 
now that I think of it, Iam sure that 
it would have been much worse had I 
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not pointed out to the faculty that now 
was the golden opportunity for purchas- 
ing foundation literature in each depart- 
ment. 

We had never had a complete set of 
the Library journal nor of Pusvic Li- 
BRARIES, Library notes, American cat- 
alog, Poole’s index, Document catalog, 
United States catalog, and sundry 
other library trifles, and when I found 
that the publishers were out for the 
stuff, I advised that we buy some things 
every library ought to possess, and we 
bought them, all of the things listed 
above, in one short year. 

In addition to the books for the libra- 
rian, we filled up several gaps in the 
periodicals, and it is a real pleasure to 
contemplate a few complete sets, and to 
know that they are due to stanch Chris- 
tian fortitude exercised toward the blan- 
dishments of the publishers’ lists. One 
cannot have cake and eat it, too, and it 
is not too much to say that the net-price 
book isin the class with cakeand candy. 
I think that we did better to buy bread 
in this library. 

I suppose that our professor of bot- 
any and horticulture will bless the net- 
price system with his last breath, and he 
is no mean enthusiast, as the begetting 
cause of that complete set of Botan- 
isches Centralblat and two others. I 
know that he carries one of the volumes 
of the Revue Generale de Botanique 
about with him, just as children carry 
dolls. 

Our dear Herr Doctor, professor of 
chemistry, has his Zettschrifte at last, 
and his bulky London Fournal of chem- 
istry is nearly all here. This man 
says that he can wait for years if we 
can only get more of the reference lit- 
erature. 

In architecture, in agriculture, engi- 
neering, and in general literature, there 
is the same cause to praise the spur of 
the A. P. A., which has taught us that 
nearly all of the books published each 
year are better off the shelves than on, 
and that the few we really need come 
soon enough if they are bought within 
a year or two. ; 

I know of nothing that has done this 
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library so much good as the net-price 
system in holding our hands away from 
our pockets every time we see a candy 
sign. I know of nothing that solves 
the question of the selection and eval- 
uation of books so completely as does 
the net-price system. Never shall we 
have to build storehouses a la Eliot in 
this community. 

There are two other points to make 
before I have really covered the result 
of net prices in this library for the year. 

We never did have enough money to 
spend on the catalog and on bibliogra- 
phies of helps for teachers and others 
who send to us for help, but now we 
see our way to do something for the 
catalog and for the more careful adjust- 
ment of what we have. Then, too, 
nothing short of arise in book prices 
to resemble highway robbery would 
have knocked folly of many kinds out 
of us. We used to buy aseries of books 
complete without really knowing more 
than that it was a good series, and we 
had better get the whole set as fast 
as published. In this way we have: 
Story of the nations’ series, Heroes of 
the nations’ series, American statesmen 
series, International science series, Con- 
temporary science series, and many 
others that are vanity. 

But the thing for which we are truly 
thankful is the most annoying to pub- 
lishers, and really attacks the A. P.A 
where it lives, yet is not vindictive on 
the part of the librarian. I refer to the 
fact, so often insisted upon by the li- 
brarian, that the public takes some cue 
from the library, and, in the smaller 
places, directly from the librarian. 

When the librarian has given it out 
that the fiction of the day, and most of 
the rest (he has but to read the net- 
price list), is really not worth the buy- 
ing fora collection of books, he has said 
something. It is all very well to buy 
such things for the lighter uses of pas- 
time, says Mr Librarian, but really this 
literature nouveau is just too tiresome 
for any use; let’s go back to Dickens and 
Thackeray, and the others. Iam about 


to organize something very like a Dick- 
ens club in defense of my preaching. 
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I think that when every librarian has 
annulled the candy signs by sage advice 
concerning the really permanent in lit- 
erature, there will be less difference of 
opinion concerning the influence of the 
library upon the book trade. If every 
librarian in the country tell the truth 
to his little group of 100 he may save 
them much literary tremens, and do a 
little on the side for the cause of litera- 
ture, without materially damaging the 
prospects of his own library. 

There is only one thing left for me to 
do with right good-will,and thatis to tell 
the people in each community some- 
thing about the whole publishing busi- 
ness; literature and business. Fortu- 
nately the opportunity presents itself 
to me nearly every month in some part 
of this state, and it has proved a most 
interesting topic to my audiences thus 
far. 

I believe that the net-price system is 
a good thing for libraries, provided 
every librarian buys nothing on the list, 
and advises his public a little, as the ad- 
vice seems needed. J. F. DANIELS. 
State Agricultural college. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 


Infection Through Books 


Editor of Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

I should be glad to know personally, 
or through the columns of Pustic Li- 
BRARIES, what is the sentiment and 
practice in regard to issuing books to 
patrons suffering from tubercular trou- 
ble. I believe there is practically a 
unanimous verdict among physicians 
that this disease is infectious, and an 
increasing apprehension among med- 
ical men and others regarding the dan- 
ger of transmitting it through books. 
I should be glad to know what other 
libraries are thinking and doing in the 
matter. Very truly yours, 

ELISABETH G. THORNE. 

Free library, Port Jervis, N. Y. 





One does not make friends by code, 
but by chance and choice. With books 
the field of choice is far less confined 
and the element of choice compara- 
tively slight. 
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Winter Reading 


The following list is to be used in 
Newark, N. J., in directing the reading 
of the pupils in the grammar schools, 
under the direction of the teacher, as 
a guide to the winter’s reading. It was 
compiled by Clara W. Hunt, of the New- 
ark Public library, in pamphlet form, 
tastefully gotten up to be distributed to 
«whomever will follow its guidance, and 
is arranged soa record can be kept of 
the books used. 

In selecting the titles for the list it 
was the compiler’s design to include 
such books as would give children a 
background for understanding such lit- 
erary allusions as The heel of Achilles, 
Sowing the dragon’s teeth, King Stork 
and King Log, The roc’s egg. The best 
of modern children’s books, as well as 
the classics, are represented. 


Winter reading 


Have you ever read the story of the 
Little lame prince, and how he took 
wonderful journeys over land and sea 
in his traveling cloak, going wherever 
he wished merely by repeating a few 
magic words? Haven’t you wished 
sometimes that you had a cloak of the 
same sort, so that you could visit far- 
away countries and see all the wonders 
of this world, and Fairyland besides? 
Suppose we try a traveling cloak of 
our own! Draw your chairs to the cozy 
fire some stormy night this winter, open 
the bright covers of The Arabian nights, 
The adventures of Ulysses, The prince 
and the pauper, The book of famous 
verse, and in five minutes you and I 
will be sailing over distant seas in our 
“frigate like a book,” or riding through 
the Wonder countries on our steed of 
“prancing poetry.” We will visit the 
jungle with Mowgli and hear his broth- 
ers tell us their stories; we will talk with 
Tom Canty about those fascinating 
days when he lived in the palace as the 
little King of England, with great lords 
and ladies to wait upon him; we will 
hear the clash of brave Hector’s lance 
against the shield of Achilles; we will 
sup with Myles Falworth in the great 
hall of the knight’s castle; will make 


friends with Tom Brown and Hans 
Brinker and the Little women, Black 
Beauty and Pegasus, and the Ugly 
duckling, Hiawatha and Briinhilde and 
Little Jarvis, and our glorious Abraham 
Lincoln—all the brave and the beautiful 
and the good of all ages and countries 
and climes, of history and myth and 
fancy; all these we may see and know 
and learn to love, and we shall keep on 
loving them when we are old, old peo- 
ple. 

Shall we journey together this winter? 


Here are the names of the frigates that will 
“bear us miles away’’ 


Fables, A.sop. 

Little women, Alcott. 

Story of a bad boy, Aldrich. 

Cuoré, Amicis. 

Fairy tales, Andersen. 

Arabian nights. 

Story of Siegfried, Baldwin. 

Century book of famous Americans, Brooks. 
Century book for young Americans, Brooks. 
True story of Abraham Lincoln, Brooks. 
Two college girls, Brown. 

Child life in China, Bryson. 

Pilgrim’s progress, Bunyan. 

Story of the Rhinegold, Chapin. 

Prince and the pauper, Clemens. 
Childhood of the world, Clodd. 

Little lame prince, Craik. 

Robinson Crusoe, Defoe. 

Christmas carol, Dickens. 

Hans Brinker, Dodge. 

Alice in Wonderland, Dodgson. 

Hoosier school boy, Eggleston. 

Story of a short life, Ewing. 

War of Independence, Fiske. 

We all, French. 

Brave little Holland, Griffis. 

Fairy tales, Grimm. 

Wonder book, Hawthorne. 

Christmas every day, Howells. 

Tom Brown at Rugby, Hughes. 

Book of the ocean, Ingersoll. 

Essays from the sketch book, Irving. 
Betty Leicester, Jewett. 

Childhood: little classics, Johnson, 
Rasselas, Johnson. 

A York and a Lancaster rose, Keary. 
Cadet days, King. 

The heroes; or Greek fairy tales, Kingsley. 
Jungle book, Kipling. 

Adventures of Ulysses, Lamb. 

Tales from Shakespeare, Lamb. 

Boy’s King Arthur, Lanier. 

Some strange corners of our country, Lummis. 
Lays of Ancient Rome, Macaulay. 

At the back of the North Wind, Macdonald. 
The princess and the goblin, Macdonald. 
Crofton boys, Martineau. 

Lady Green-Satin, Martineau des Chesnez. 
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Careers of danger and daring, Moffet. 
Buz, Noel. 

Our children’s songs. 

Don Quixote, Parry. 

Men of iron, Pyle. 

Three good giants, Rabelais. 
Book of famous verse, Repplier. 
George Washington, Scudder. 
Children of the cold, Schwatka. 
Little Jarvis, Seawell. 

Black Beauty, Sewell. 

Castle Blair, Shaw. 

Jolly good times, Smith. 

Jolly good times at school, Smith. 
Heidi, Spyri. 

Uncle Tom’s cabin, Stowe. 
Gulliver’s travels, Swift. 

Lobo, Rag and Vixen, Thompson, 
Book of nursery rhymes, Welsh. 


Fiction in the Public Library 


This subject is being so widely and 
so ably discussed that it would seem al- 
most presumptuous to attempt to write 
upon it at all. One feels like the col- 
ored preacher who complained that all 
the great men had stolen his best 
thoughts before he had had a chance 
to utter them. Therefore we will con- 
fine ourselves to one phase of the sub- 
ject—how shall we decide among the 
great mass of more or less recent fiction 
what to select for our public libraries? 

When Touchstone tells poor Audrey 
that he wishes the gods had made her 
poetical, she replies: I do not know 
what “poetical” is; is it honest in deed 
and word? is it a true thing? If we 
should ask those simple questions 
about each book before placing it upon 
our shelves, perhaps they would help 
us to decide whether it should be re- 
tained or not. Over 60 per cent of the 
books given out by our branches is fic- 
tion. It is needless to dwell upon the 
fact that what forms so large a part of 
the reading of the people we serve 
should be seriously considered by us. 

There can be no doubt that what peo- 
ple read does exert a great influence 
over their thought and their conduct. 
Ought we not then to ask, Are we giving 
these people the best we can get? Are 
they books that will hold up to them 
right standards ana true ideas of life? 
Is the recreation offered always whole- 
some, re-creative? and are the books, 
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taken as a whole, those which will give 
them that larger knowledge of life so 
that the sympathies of the people may 
become broader than their experience? 
Prof. Brander Matthews says: One of 
the foremost merits of the novel, as of 
the drama, is that it enlarges our sym- 
pathy. It compels us to shift our point 
of view, and often to assume that anti- 
thetic to our custom. It forces us to 
see not only how the other half lives, 
but how it feels and how it thinks. If 
these are facts the duty of selecting 
only those books which represent life 
truly becomes a grave one, and the first 
question which arises is, How are weto 
know the true from the false? 

If a novel is to be a true picture of 
life, either past or present, the characters 
must think and act as real men and 
women would do under like circumstan- 
ces; and no matter how simple the sub- 
ject chosen it must be presented faith- 
fully, or the result is unconvincing. 
When we are asked to believe in the 
existence of such a little girl as “Elsie 
Dinsmore,” we feel we are being im- 
posed upon. We know that no such 
child ever lived, and we are devoutly 
thankful that we are in no danger of 
meeting anything like her. 

On the other hand, Mr Dodgson must 
surely have known that upright little 
person whom he calls “Alice.” Hownat- 
ural and good she is. Kind and cour- 
teous to all the queer people she meets, 
yet human enough to lose patience with 
the exasperating “Duchess,” and frank 
enough to tell the ‘Hatter’? and the 
“Hare” that she considered them ex- 
ceedingly rude—which they certainly 
were. 

A novel should not only be true in 
the delineation of character, but it 
should also describe life as it exists. It 
seems almost a sin to give young peo- 
ple books that will convey absolutely 
false ideas of the world they are so soon 
to take an active part in. A story that 
leads a girl to look forward to love and 
marriage as the aim and end of a 
woman’s whole existence instead ofa 
means to develop a larger and fuller 
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ife does not present the facts of life 
aithfully to her. 

The book that teaches a boy that 
money quickly earned without earnest 
effort is a blessing, and that at twenty 


he may expect to have the wisdom of 


aman of forty, is not telling him the 
truth. The wildest fairy tale may be 
true in its real meaning, and the story 
of everyday life may be false. This 
must be apparent to everyone who 
stops tothink. Give us the Prince and 
the Dragon if you like, if the Prince will 
play the part of a man, if the Dragon 
will only conduct himself as a self- 
respecting dragon should, if the prin- 
cess is worthy to be won, and you have 
given us, in the larger sense, a true 
story. The child will love it none the 
less because as he grows older he shall 
find that all his strength, all his cour- 
age, must be put forth to stay, not a 
great, fire-breathing monster, but a 
much more cunning and subtle foe—— 
the evil within and without; that the 
castle to be stormed is not one of stone, 
but the great world of endeavor; that 
the princess is not a maiden of flesh 
and blood, but that ideal for which he 
must ever be striving. If he has read 
his fairy story aright he will have 
learned that unless you overcome evil, 
evil will surely overcome you. 

The objection to much of French fic- 
tion is that in itour fairy taleis reversed. 
The prince is swallowed by the dragon 
in the first encounter, and during the 
rest of the story we are regaled by not 
over-dainty descriptions of his experi- 
ences in the interior of that loathsome 
creature. In other words, our hero is 
overcome by evil and we are treated to 
a realistic account of his fall. 

If the drama of Faust ended where 
Marguerite admits her lover into her 
mother’s home it would be false. It 
would in the ordinary term be called 
immoral; and why? Because it would 
lead us to believe that the climax had 
been reached, the end attained; that 
her weakness had brought her happi- 
ness; but the story goes on with piti- 
less truth to tell the result of her action. 


The climax is not in a happy life of 
love, but in madness and death. 

Why the standard novels have stood 
the test of time is because they strike 
deeply down and take hold of the vital 
things of life. No matter what its faults 
may be, the book that “survives” is 
“fittest.” It lives in spite of what may 
be petty or even vulgar in it, because 
of the truth which it contains; and just 
in proportion to that truth is it a power 
in men’s lives today. 

Regarding the amount of fiction from 
which we have to choose—the novels 
of the decade, the year, the month (one 
is almost tempted te say the day), 
whether they be “historical,” “roman- 
tic,” “purpose,” or purposeless, it is a 
serious question what to accept and 
what to reject. The literary value of 
such books cannot be decided until 
time has sifted the chaff from the wheat, 

One would think that a cultivated 
man might read anything that will give 
him a fuller knowledge of his fellows. 
But much allowance must be made for 
the wide difference in our readers, and 
individual opinion will always play a 
large part in any selection. Broadly 
speaking, however, we may say that 
the man who is just in his portrayal of 
men and things, faithful in placing 
them in true relation to each other, sin- 
cere in his laughter as in his tears—-he 
who “shall draw the thing as he sees it 
for the God of things as they are,” will 
give us something that is “honest in 
deed and word.” That is “a true thing” 
and this “true thing” we may have. 

ZAIDEE GRIFFIN. 

New York City. 


The U. S. government has issued a 
Pronouncing gazetteer and geographi- 
cal dictionery of the Philippine Islands. 
It contains the most recent and author- 
itative information on the geography, 
physical features, population, resources, 
towns, products, industries, social econ- 
omy, civil government, etc. It is well 
provided with maps and illustrations, 
and is practically a cyclopedia on the 
Philippine Islands. 

















Library Conditions in Colorado 


Library Conditions in Colorado 


The Educational council of the Colo- 
rado Teachers’ association has ap- 
pointed a committee of six to inves- 
tigate the library situation in Colorado. 
The committee are: 
Grenfell, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction; Dr Bracket, State uni- 
versity; Dr Phillips, Denver university; 
Dr Aylesworth, Agricultural college; 
Prof. Hays, State normal school; Dr 
Parsons, Colorado college. 

This committee is to report at the 
next meeting, and upon their report 
may depend the organization of a li- 
brary board within the association; but, 
in any event, this committee will sub- 
mit plans for library extension and co- 
operation for teachers. 

The committee is a response to the 
papers in the library symposium on the 
program, December 22-24, Colorado 
Springs meeting. In this symposium 
a plan was submitted whereby all the 
libraries of the state might be jointly 
useful in lending and publishing, so 
that, under direction, there might be 
really one great library for teachers in 
Colorado. 

Resolutions in harmony with the pa- 
pers, and the appointment of the com- 
mittee, were adopted in the general as- 
sociation. 

The program of the symposium* 

Present conditions and a plan, J. F. 
Daniels, librarian State agricultural col- 
lege, Fort Collins. The State library as 
a department of the office of superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Mrs Mary 
F. Miller, State library. What the 
teacher wants from the library, Cora 
L. Danielson, Edison school, Denver. 
Pictures as well as books, Frances 
Smith, Cripple Creek schools. Tech- 
nical or professional phase of codpera- 
tion, Mabel Shrum, librarian State 
school of mines, Golden. 

The committee on educational prog- 
ress, after a year’s work, submitted a 
report in three sections, covering cor- 
respondence schools, women’s clubs, 
and libraries. The library report by 


*These papers will be given in PuBitic LIBRAR 


Mrs Helen L.. 
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Prof. Dunn of Fort Collins was the best 
report of library progress in the United 
States that we have listened to in Colo- 
rado. 





Analyticals for Garnett’s Universal 
Anthology 


Editor of Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

Referring to item in January number 
of Pustic LisrRarRIEs, I have a complete 
analytical card set of Garnett’s anthol- 
ogy which I made for John H. Kirby’s 
private library. I can furnish dupli- 
cates of these to any library desiring 
them. Mrs Corra BACON FosTER, 

1908 Travis St., Houston, Tex. 


January I5, 1903. 


A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Training 

The members of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on library training for the year 
1903 are the directors of the five library 
schools: New York State, Pratt insti- 
tute, Drexel institute, Illinois univer- 
sity, Simmons college, and of the course 
for children’s librarians at the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburg; Mary W. Plummer 
is chairman. 

The president, secretary, and recorder 
compose the program committee, which 
has under consideration the program 
for the Niagara meeting. 








For Distribution 
Printed 33 size catalog cards 1893-94, odd lots 


The Library Bureau in Boston has a 
few remainders of the printed catalog 
cards of current books from 1893 to 
1894 which will be sent free of charge 
on application of any library as long as 
the supply lasts. It will be recalled by 
many that the Library Bureau was the 
first to organize a practical system of 
printing and distributing catalog cards 
for current books, which was continued 
until the scheme was taken over by the 
A. L. A. in 1896, and since handed over 
by that association to its legitimate 
place in the Congressional library, 
Washington, D.C. These are thestand- 
ard 33 size cards. 
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ATTENTION is called to the fact that 
the present address of Pusiic LiBrRa- 
RIES is 156 Wabash av., Chicago. All 
communications should be so ad- 
dressed to insure prompt delivery. 


Tue List of the best 100 books for a 
small library, prepared by Dr G. E. 
Wire, is worthy the consideration of 
those interested in the matter. Dr 
Wire has been most faithful in his 
study of the problems of the small li- 
brary, as he has met them, and has been 
most generous in giving the results of 
his study tothe public. Pusriic Lrpra- 
RIES is under special obligation to him 
for his long-continued kindness, and 
regrets his decision to discontinue his 
yearly compilation of best books. 


THE statement which is sometimes 
heard, that there is a disposition among 
the four standard library schools to de- 
cry any attempt on the part of other in- 
stitutions to install what may be termed 
library courses, is very clearly refuted 
by the cordial recognition given to 
Simmons college, Boston, which has 
opened a course in library science this 
year, and placed it in charge of Mary 
E. Robbins, who by training, study, and 
experience, is well equipped to do 
highly satisfactory work. All that is 
asked by those who are striving to 
raise the standard of library work is, 
that the course shall be worthy the 
time and attention which is claimed 
for it; that competent people have the 
instruction in charge; and that its stu- 
dents, properly equipped before taking 
up the work, on completing the course 
shall have a definite, correct knowledge, 
not only of the technical part of the 
work, but of the broad side as it relates 


to people and the mission of the book 
among them. 


Mucu has been said from time to 
time about the propriety of placing the 
names of trustees and other officers of 
the library in conspicuous places on 
the library building. It seems a ques- 
tionable proceeding, for when sucha 
proposition is analyzed it is reduced to 
the fact that trustees are taking ad- 
vantage of their position of trust to 
specially perpetuate their own mem- 
ory. Seldom, if ever, has the request 
for bronze tablets commemorating the 
names of the trustees come from the 
public, which is the real owner of the 
building and through whose efforts it 
is most oftenerected. There is no call 
for such inscription on public build- 
ings. The proper public records con- 
tain the information for those who 
want it, and it seems hardly fitting that 
it should be thrust on those who do 
not. Itis highly proper to recognize a 
gift of a building, or an endowment, 
in some such manner as a bronze tab- 
let; but to herald the fact that certain 
men happened to be trustees of the in- 
stitution at the time of the erection of 
the building, though ever so poorly ful- 
filling their duties, or even doing all in 
their power, is a species of egotism that 
should be frowned upon in educational 
buildings at least. 

Considerable feeling has been en- 
gendered in Chicago recently, because 
of the fact that one of the trustees 
whose name appears three times on 
bronze tablets in the beautiful public 
library building is now a convict in 
the state’s prison for the embezzlement 
of trust funds. The present board is 
being besieged with requests from citi- 
zens, who suffered through the sub- 
sequent wrongdoing of the ex-trustee, 
that his name be removed from the 
tablets. Such an act as that would be 
folly. The man was a good library 
trustee in his day, and his present 
standing cannot efface the good he did 
formerly. But the names should never 
have been put up, and the proper thing 
to do now would be to take them all 
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down, not to destroy the correctness of 
the record as it stands. The public li- 
brary belongs to the people, and there 
should be a better reason than official 
position for placing memorials to any- 
one in it. 


Just as we are about to go to press 
we receive the following letter: 


Mr M. E, AHERN, 
Editor PuBLIC LIBRARIES. 

DEAR S1R:--I have been much interested in 
Mr Peoples’ letter in the November number 
of the Lzbvary journal and in your editorial of 
January. 

I was glad.to see that you took issue at Mr 
Peoples’ view of necessary inactivity, but I 
must take exception to the form in which you 
expressed yourself. The generalizing in which 
you indulge is undoubtedly all right in the west, 
but here in the east we do not use the same 
familiarity that I understand is practiced in the 
west, and I think the tone of your editorial will 
prejudice a great many people in this part of 
the country who would not realize the con- 
dition under which the article was written. 

In this day, when there isso much unthinking 
criticism made on trusts and monopolies, it is 
rather too bad that what should be educational 
journals should assume the tone of attacking 
property rights and privileges. I presume that 
the spirit of the west, with its restless attitude 
toward the settlement of financial questions as 
it is carried on in the east, tends to heighten 
this feeling in the minds of the people. 

Librarians are distinctly professional people, 
and as such are removed from all connection 
with business. Any vague insinuations such 
as you make‘are a distinct mistake. I realize 
what a firm grasp monopolies are now getting 
over all the businesses me sci country,and I am 
glad to find one person brave enough to stand 
up against them. 

We must fot sit by passively and allow 
such an industry as the book business to be 
handled as a monopoly. By curtailing the 
book supplies of the country an incalculable 
wrong will be done to the people. The big li- 
braries will, of course, have their purchases cut 
down tremendously, but it will really affect the 
small libraries, much more, whose few books 
purchased in a year mean a great deal more 
than the large purchases of the city libraries. 

While I am on that subject, I would like to 
ask you whether it would not be possible to 
bring up at the next convention of the A. L.A. 
the question of discrimination against small 
libraries? The big libraries get many favors 
which we donot receive, and the limit has been 
reached if the book business i is handled bya 
monopoly which distinguishes in favor of the 
large libraries. NEW ENGLANDER. 

Jan. 21, 1903. 

It is not usually the custom to ‘allow 


the insertion of anonymous letters, but 
as the above bears the stamp of Boston, 
and is as good argument for the com- 
mittee as anything that has been of- 
fered, we give it space. In the mean- 
time, who is getting cash rebates in the 
purchase of books,and what firms are 
giving them? 

THE retirement of J] L. Whitney from 
the head of the Boston Public library 
will be regretted by a large number. of 
his friends though the selection of his 
successor is obviously a wise one. At 
the same time, there will be mingled 
with the regret a feeling of congratula- 
tion, that, relieved from the burdens of 
administration and responsibilities, Mr 
Whitney will be freer than he has been 
in these last few years to follow the bent 
of his own inclination in various lines 
of work, and that the benefit of his per- 
sonal experience will be more largely 
at the command of his fellow-workers 
than was possible under the stress of 
duties belonging to the librarian of such 
an institution as the Boston Public li- 
brary. It is also welcome news that 
his resignation does not mean the en- 
tire abandonment of library work, but 
only a laying down of the most arduous 
and trying position. 

Mr Wadlin, his successor, has the re- 
spect and confidence of all who know 
him personally, and the ability which 
has made him so conspicuously success- 
ful heretofore in his work as a statisti- 
cian is of a quality to insure the library 
specially good service. For years he 
has been a library trustee and taken a 
deep interest in library matters. He 
has been long familiar with the affairs 
of the Boston Public library,and comes 
to his new office with a broad experi- 
ence and an administrative ability of a 
high degree and well approved. Libra- 
rians will extend the hand of fellowship 
with right good will,congratulating him 
on field which is his, and themselves on 
the addition to the ranks of so worthya 
successor of good men. 

The Boston Public library in many 
ways is the foremost library of the day, 
and what concerns it and its work is of 
interest to all the library world. 
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Public Library Building at Pomona, Cal. 


Public Library Building at Pomona, 
Cal. 


One of the best planned of the small 
library buildings is that of Pomona, Cal., 
a cut of which is here given. Mabel 
Prentice, the librarian, is enthusiastic 
over the plans, in which she says there 
is not one inch of waste space. 

The building, which is Romanesque 
in design, is constructed of brick, plas- 
tered with waterproof cement and or- 
namented with staff work. It has a flat 
composition roof and is one story high, 
but as the main floor is 5 feet above the 
level of the ground the building does 
not look low. This gives ample space 
in the basement for fuel and furnace 
rooms, unpacking room (directly below 
the workroom and connecting by lift), 
fumigating vault, storeroom for news- 
papers, together with three rooms—in- 
cluding a lecture room 27x49, which 
will remain unfinished at present. The 
workroom, toilets, and ladies’ parlor, 
are not so high as the other rooms on 
the main floor, thereby providing space 
for the director’s room above the work- 
room, and a storeroom 9x23. 

The main rooms of the building will 
be finished in quarter sawed oak, the 
others in Oregon pine. The delivery 
desk, magazine case, tables, etc., will 
also be of oak. The workroom and li- 
brarian’s office will be equipped with 
every convenience, and the whole build- 
ing furnished with everything neces- 
sary for the comfort of the patrons of 
the library. 

The building will cost but $15,000. 
It is arranged for access to the shelves 
in every department, and the capacity 
of the bookroom will be 15,c00v., on the 
one floor. Withthe additional space in 
the reference room and the children’s 
room 23,000v. can easily be shelved. 
Miss Jones of Los Angeles summed up 
the advantages of the plan, as follows: 
Convenience of arrangement and rela- 
tion of rooms; supervision of book- 
room, reading-room, children’s room, 
and reference room, possible from de- 
livery desk; the supervision of staff and 
public possible from the librarian’s of- 
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fice; the economy of both service and 
space; the effect of one large room, 
rather than a succession of small apart- 
ments, and the possibility of extension 
both of the reading-rooms and the 
bookroom. The conveniently located 
workroom is also worthy of nate, also 
the fact of a large, well-lighted base- 
ment. 





Competition of Architects on Li- 
brary Plans 


Melvil Dewey, director New York State 
library 


Architecture is a profession. None 
of us would be willing to bind ourselves 
to trust our lives or property or spirit- 
ual welfare to the physician, lawyer, or 
minister chosen after a competitive ex- 
amination as ordinarily understood, and 
yet we really do conduct such an ex- 
amination after our own methods when 
we decide which professional men to 
employ. The architects themselves of 
course object to this method,and make 
a strong point in favor of choosing a 
man in whom you have confidence and 
putting the business in his hands. lam 
in full sympathy with all these argu- 
ments, and should insist on retaining 
the right to select and employ an archi- 
tect who, in my judgment, could render 
the best service. The man who drew: 
the set cf plans to which a competent 
committee awarded first prize might be 
in personal character, business habits, 
and manners,-.a most unfortunate and 
unsatistactory person with whom to 
deal. Sometimes the successful com- 
petitor turns out to be an inexperienced 
student, who has hit on the happy plan 
that won the prize, but whom no one in 
his senses would think of trusting as 
the chief executive of a great piece of 
construction. I believe the true solu-. 
tion is to combine the advantages of the 
two systems. When a new building is 
to be erected it is supposed to stand 
for generations, and trustees feei the 
deepest concern in making it in the 
highest degree a success. After we 
have laid all due stress on convenience, 
economy of administration, and on 











those things that distinguish the libra- 
rian’s from the architect’s library, it is 
unfair to minimize the practical impor- 
tance of having a dignified and attract- 
ive exterior. Any board which did 
not try hard to make the library a dis- 
tinct addition to the local architecture 
would be justly criticised. It is very 
unlikely that the best architect in the 
world, working alone, would submit a 
set of plans for a library of any im- 
portance which would embody all de- 
sirable features. If 5 or 10 architects 
should make preliminary sketches it is 
hardly conceivable that in these should 
not be found suggestions which would 
materially improve any draft submitted 
by a single man. 

The competition should be so organ- 
ized that the trustees may use any idea 
found in any plans submitted, and that 
they may assign the actual construction 
of the building to any architect they 
may choose, whether he took part in 
the competition or not. This removes 
the only objection to competition ex- 
cept its cost. It is practically like a 
consultation. Building a great library 
is a very important matter. It is the 
custom of wise men when they have an 
important case in court, or a serious ill- 
ness, to call one or more additional 
lawyers or physicians into counsel, feel- 
ing willing to pay the fees involved for 
the chance of getting suggestions of 
value, or for the knowledge that a rec- 
ognized expert, after examination, sees 
no improvement to suggest. For the 
same reason, I believe that several archi- 
tects should submit their ideas for any 
prominent library, that they should be 
paid a proper price for the service, and 
that the results should be absolutely at 
the disposal of the trustees to combine 
or use in any way they may see fit. 
They may wisely give to the man who 
stood lowest on the committee’s mark- 
ing the final erection of the building, if 
they believe he will best carry out their 
ideas, and give them the most satisfac- 
tory results because of his previous ex- 
perience and personal qualities. An ob- 
vious great advantage of this method 
is the avoidance of criticism that comes 
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from appointment of one architect to 
the exclusion of all others, specially of 
unknown men who have yet a reputa- 
tion to make who are given no oppor- 
tunity to show what their genius might 
do for the public. 

When I am asked if I believe in com- 
petition for library plans, I answer no, 
if it carries with it the adoption with- 
out change of the plan marked highest, 
and the appointment of that person to 
erect the building; but yes, if it means 
utilizing the professional services of 
more than one architect and giving him 
fair compensation for his work, so that 
trustees may feel greater confidence 
that they are doing the best that can be 
done with the means at their disposal. 


Comparative Cost of Library 
Buildings* 
W. E. Henry, State librarian, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Whether or not it is wise to lock the 
stable door after the horse is stolen all 
depends upon one’s possession of an- 
other horse that may also be taken. 

After nearly 30 library buildings have 
been either completed, or put under 
process of construction within the last 
year, most of which have been very se- 
riously impaired for the purpose for 
which they were erected, it seems use- 
less to point out the almost fatal errors, 
except in the expectation that in our 
state may yet be constructed many 
more library buildings. My only hope 
is, as was the Pope’s for Guido, So 
may the truth be flashed out .. . And 
Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 
I can say nothing to anyone who has 
read the first few pages of Mr Dana’s 
most timely little pamphlet, Library 
problems. All that is possible for me is 
to make a concrete local application of 
the truths he has so well set forth, and 
my regret is that if my remarks are even 
helpful they cannot help the many who 
in the next five years must find that 
they have committed irreparable blun- 
ders. 


*From an address before Indiana Library association, 
Oct. 29, 1902. 























Comparative Cost of Library Buildings 


Whether Mr Carnegie intended that 
his money, so generously given, should 
go for the building of beautiful little 
doll houses, is doubtful. Whether it 
should be expended in the construction 
of a library building whose chief char- 
acteristic should be real utility for li- 
brary purposes, I do not pretend to 
know. As to what the people need in 
this respect there can be no question; 
what they think they have is equally 
certain; but when that rude awakening 
comes, and they discover that they pos- 
sess a thing of beauty which is not a joy 
even for the present, and that the thing 
of beauty is so permanent that they 
cdnnot dispossess themselves by any 
power less than an earthquake, they 
must see wherein the prodigal son had 
the advantage, for when he came to 
himself he said, I shall go to my father. 
These people cannot even return. 

Everyone who has observed the 
change in public buildings will know 
that there is scarcely a public school 
building anywhere 20 years old that is 
not a hindrance to good modern school 
work, and yet 20 years ago we had had 
much larger experience in the construc- 
tion of public school buildings than we 
shall have in the next 20 years in the 
construction of library buildings. Our 
school buildings have been mostly 
rather plain, but handsome buildings, 
built at moderate cost, and yet we know 
they are too permanent. We can’t af- 
ford to destroy them when they cease 
to be useful in the largest sense for 
school purposes. Our public library 
buildings recently constructed, and now 
in process of construction, are costing 
us per square foot of available space for 
library work from two to four times as 
much as our space available for school 
work has cost us in the same towns. 

Upon a recent trip among a portion 
of our new public library buildings, I 
made actual measurements of build- 
ings, and found what was to me some 
startling and discouraging facts, and 
these facts became the more significant 
when I compared the public library 
buildings with well constructed modern 
sanitary public school and church build- 
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ings. In giving the statistics I shall 
give but few instances, which, however, 
are not exceptions, and in giving these 
instances I shall not mention names of 
particular towns, but can do so if it 
should seem wise, but at present I can 
conceive no gain from such a course. 
In giving these statistics of buildings 
I make no mention of basement in 
either class of buildings, for basements 
are equally valuable in all classes and 
to give them complicates the problem 
without additional light upon the solu- 
tion. 

In this discussion it must be remem- 
bered that I am dealing with the ques: 
tion of available space actually usable 
for the main: purpose of the building. 
In libraries I consider only the space 
available for real library work, and take 
no note of accessories, such as club 
rooms, art galleries, lecture halls, how- © 
ever valuable they may be, and cer- 
tainly no one doubts their value, but 
that is not the question at issue in this 
consideration. 

I compare the three classes of public 
buildings here mentioned because of 
their similarity of origin and purpose; 
they are all for the use of the people 
congregated to work, for the masses, 
and should have light, heat, ventilation, 
and space as the only essential provi- 
sions. 

In one city visited I found library 
space costing $4.30 per square foot, 
while in the same town their school 
space had cost them at present prices 
of materials $1.88 per square foot. In 
another city library space cost $2.60 per 
square foot. In this town they had no 
recent modern school building with 
which to make comparisons. In the 
third city the solid stone library build- 
ing cost $6.50 per square foot, while the 
public school building, of stone founda- 
tion, buff pressed brick, with stone trim- 
mings and coping, cost $2.97 per square 
foot. This is a beautiful building of re- 
cent construction, modern in every re- 
spect, and with marble wainscoting. In 
another city, where the public library of 
stone and marble is costing $6.90 per 
square foot, there is a very handsome 
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public school building of buff pressed 
brick, with stone foundation and trim- 
mings, one of the most beautiful public 
buildings in the state, with all modern 
equipment, and almost perfect systems 
of heating and ventilation, interior dec- 
oration, artistic but simple, and the usa- 
ble space in this building cost the city 
$2.50 per square foot. Another city 
pays $5.40 for library space, and the 
school space in excellent buildings, 
modern and substantial, ranges from 
$1.80 to $2.25. 

It is useless to multiply examples, for 
practically all give the same facts; how- 
ever, many more could be cited. 

These figures are not quite fair on the 
face of them, as the school buildings 
usually have two floors available for 
work, while the library buildings usu- 
ally have but one, yet the difference is 
not so great as the first thought of it 
would suggest; for while roof and foun- 
dation are the same, and expensive 
items of construction, and two avail- 
able floors double the cost of walls and 
floors, furnishings and decorations, and 
increase somewhat the cost in heating 
and ventilating apparatus. 

Of course with these figures many 
will try to find justification, on the 
ground that the public library building 
should be much more expensive than 
the public school building, because it 
should be more ornamental, more sub- 
stantial, and in all respects a better 
building. This may be true, and if so 
my figures show nothing but the fact 
that it is true. My own contention is 
that there is no reason apparent to me 
why a public library building should 
be in any sense better than the public 
school building, for the defect of the 
latter is too great permanency, and why 
then should we emphasize this one de- 
fect in the former? 

Neither can I quite understand why 
our public library building should take 
on the type of foreign ancient archi- 
tecture, when these foreign ancients 
never even so much as heard of a pub- 
lic library, and have had but slight in- 
fluence on American life. 

Two additional points I wish to men- 
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tion, both of which Mr Dana has al- 
ready pointed out with force. The per- 
manent partitions we have in most of our 
new public library buildings must very 
soon show how shortsighted were both 
the library boards and architects who 
constructed them. Why the person 
consulting a dictionary should be for- 
ever separated by eight inches or more 
of solid brick and mortar from the one 
who reads a history of the United States, 
or the Scientific American, no one but 
the architect and the board seems to 
know, and so far, I think, neither has vol- 
unteered an explanation; and they have 
also failed to state why this same eight 
inches should separate the space which 
contains the book from the space in 
which the same book may be read. Why 
not let a post 6 inches in diameter do 
the work in supporting construction 
that would be done by 20 feet of brick 
wall? If partitions be needed let them 
be temporary and movable. 

The other point to be noticed is room 
to grow. Most of our new buildings 
have,as Mr Dana suggested, made pro- 
vision for growth; but almost without 
exception this “room to grow” is pro- 
viding for only one element of the li- 
brary,that is,the stackroom. Ifa pub- 
lic library is well managed it is quite as 
likely to need additional reading room 
as stack room. In these times readers 
are multiplying very rapidly, and it is 
quite as easy to provide for new books 
as it is for new readers, possibly easier. 
As has been said, most of our new 
buildings have provision for extension 
of space for books, but few have taken 
any consideration of the corresponding 
increase of readers. On this ground 
chiefly do I object to permanent parti- 
tions, for,as many of our buildings are 
constructed, the reading-rooms cannot 
be extended without the removal of 
solid walls, which is expensive, inju- 
rious to the beauty of the building, and 
may endanger its stability. 

With all permanent partitions omit- 
ted, and such partitions as are at present 
essential made in temporary form, and 
so constructed that they can be wholly 
removed, or location changed at nomi- 
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nal expense, and without injury to the 
building, either in beauty or stability, 
the problem of growth is very simple. 

Library work is new with us, and is 
rapidly growing and developing many 
new phases, and no one can yet say 
what is yet to come, nor what plan of 
building will best accommodate the new 
work; so let us have no fixtures, and be 
ready to adjust our quarters to our 
growing and changing needs and de- 
mands, 


Library Meetings 


Chicago—The regular meeting of the 
Library club was held Thursday even- 
ing, January 8, the president, Miss War- 
ren, in the chair. 

On recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee, Ida B. Johnson, Helen 
D. Brown, and Edward O. Brown, were 
elected to membership. 

The subject of the evening, The re- 
lation between the library and the 
museum, was discussed by A. H. Hop- 
kins, of the John Crerar Library, on 
behalf of the library, and by Ira B. 
Meyers, curator of School of education 
museum, on behalf of the museum. 

Both speakers advocated closer re- 
lation between the library and the mu- 
seum, to be obtained by similarity of 
classification and by references from 
specimens to books and from books to 
specimens. Mr Hopkins illustrated his 
plan by a sample catalog and Mr Mey- 
ers showed several specimens to ex- 
plain his contentions. 

A lively discussion followed, in which 
Prof. Farringtonof the Field Columbian 
museum, and Prof. Frederick Starr of 
the University of Chicago, took part. 
The advisability of a museum section in 
the A. L.A. was discussed, but it was 
the general opinion of the museum peo- 
ple that their fellow-workers would not 
be interested. 

At the close of the discussion the 
president announced that the next 
meeting would bean open meeting, on 
February 12, at which Dr E.G. Hirsch 
will address the club on Libraries and 
education. It was urged that all in- 
terested be informed of the meeting and 
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be requested to attend. The meeting 
will be held in Fullerton hall, Art insti- 
tute. RENEE B. STERN, Sec’y. 


Washington—At the regular monthly 
meeting of the District of Columbia Li- 
brary association, held January 14, the 
first literary feature, after the trans- 
action of routine business, was a paper 
by Theodore W. Koch on recent events 
in the library world. Beginning with a 
brief survey of libraries in the District, 
and commenting on Mr Carnegie’s re- 
cent generous gift of $350,000 for branch 
libraries, Mr Koch turned naturally to 
the discussion of branch libraries in gen- 
eral and their success in other cities, 
showing how usefully they complement 
the work of a central library. 

Mr Koch then spoke of traveling li- 
braries, pointing out that the failing in- | 
terest in this branch of library work in 
New Jersey is owing to the abundance of 
cheap literature, questioning at thesame 
time if the latter is of nearly so high a 
grade as that furnished by the traveling 
library. Other matters touched on by 
Mr Koch were the establishment and 
growth of the Tabard Inn and Book 
Lover’s library, with the new Book Lov- 
er’'s magazine, Seymour Eaton’s latest 

venture, and a brief reference to the 
select and valuable dramatic library 
recently presented by John Drew to 
Harvard university. Thespeaker closed 
by reading in extenso the letter from 
John Morley to the chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, presenting to 
that institution the famous Acton li- 
brary. 

J. Christian Bay of the Library of 
congress was the principal speaker of 
the evening, and chose for his topic, The 
career of Linnzus. Two centuries ago, 
Mr Bay said, the career of a scientist 
was in some respects more attractive 
and less arduous than at present. Any 
single science, being then in an early 
stage of development, might be mas- 
tered in its main outlines without very 
great labor, while today the man 
scarcely exists who can call himself 
master of a single science. Mr Bay 
traced the work of Linnzxus through 
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his study of theology, medicine, and 
natural science. 

The great precocity of his mind ar- 
rests attention. Before he was 24 years 
of age most of his works had been 
planned or well sketched out, and some 
actually brought to completion. His 
greatest service to science lay in bring- 
ing order out of chaos by systematizing 
the great mass of botanical knowledge 
collected by his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. 


Concealed Book Rarities 


The philosopher Diderot talked un- 
der the influence of a pension when he 
assured Czarina Catherine that her lit- 
erary treasures had blinded him by an 
excess of light; but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that some of the east Eu- 
ropean libraries almost defy classifica- 
tion. Rooms above rooms and garrets 
behind garrets, have been filled with 
manuscript bundles that could be as- 
sorted only by an army of experienced 
experts, working away persistently fora 
series of years. Besides the pen-prod- 
ucts of medizval copyists, there are 
quaint old prints, almost as hard to de- 
cipher, and huge volumes filled with ex- 
tracts and comments—“upon all know- 
able things and a few others,” but at- 
testing the compiler’s ignorance of the 
uses of an index. 

Collections of a millennium and 
more are preserved in Grecian con- 
vents, where secret remnants of na- 
tional pride have prevented the de- 
struction of classic heirlooms. 

The Imperial library of St Petersburg 
boasts 1,325,000v. and 42,000 mss.; that 
of Kiev, 280,o00v.; Vienna, nearly a mil- 
lion; Dresden, Copenhagen, and Naples, 
three-quarters of a million each. That 
of the Vatican is known only to its cus- 
todians, but seems to have outgrown 
the shelf-room of its 6 halls and 14 side 
chambers. 

The intelligent redaction of the great 
European libraries may not be accom- 
plished before the middle of the pres- 
ent century, but its results will likely 
show that few masterpieces of poetry 
or prose have ever been wholly lost.— 
Fort Wayne Journal. 


Library Schools 
Illinois State Library School 


The Choral society brought to the 
university on January 12 and 13 Rubin 
Goldmark, who gave two lecture recit- 
als on the Valkyrie and Siegfried. 

On January 14, Pres. Schuman of Cor- 
nell university addressed the university 
on the Philippines. 


Recent appointments 


Arnold, Lillian B,(B. L. S. 1902), assistant 
librarian, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Braley, Esther (1901-02), assistant University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Hulee, Jennie (B. L. S. 1902), assistant Ohio 
State library, Columbus. 

Sparks, Marion E. (B. L. S. 1900), organizer, 
Marion (Ind.) public library. 


Organization of a branch library by students of the 
Illinois State library school 


Since the removal of the library 
school to the University of Illinois, the 
Champaign (Ill.) public library has very 
readily codperated with the faculty and 
students in their practical work. The 
city of Champaign is so divided that 
the main library is not easily accessible 
to east side residents. Several yearsago 
a branch was started under the super- 
vision of the library school students, but 
because of the lack of a suitable room 
the growth was slow. 

During the fall of 1902 the board of 
education permitted the use of the hall 
of a central school building for the 
branch. One small table was used as 
a stand for the books, as well as loan 
desk. Announcements were placed in 
the university and city papers and bul- 
letins hung in the different school build- 
ings. The children quickly took ad- 
vantage of this easy means of access to 
reading material, and the increase in 
circulation was noted with much rejoic- 
ing. 

fe December the present quarters 
were found too inadequate to accom- 
modate the readers, and the library 
board was petitioned for a small sum to 
pay the rent of a room in which to place 
the now successful branch. The stu- 
dents were granted $6 per month for this 
purpose, and possession of the room was 
taken immediately. The new room is 
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in a store building, one block from the 
school in which the books were for- 
merly located. Heat and light are fur- 
nished from three o'clock until five 
every day. There is one table for loans 
and one long reading table, also a low 
shelf for books. Lists are made out 
from time to time and books exchanged 
for others at the main library. 

The growth of the branch has neces- 
sitated the aid of two students, one to 
take charge of the loan desk, the other 
to aid the children in selection and to 
keep the books in order. Every two 
weeks a new librarian is appointed, but 
one student oversees the work for the 
entire year. 

The library students through this 
work have derived much benefit and 
pleasure. The librarian of the Cham- 
paign public library has allowed them 
full control of the branch. 

Among the many problems arising 
from this movement two- especially 
have come to the branch. The ques- 
tion of arousing interest in the adult 
reader and the desire to give aid to the 
teachers in the public schools. These 
and many others may be worked out 
by the student librarian. 

Champaign, as a town of not over 
15,000 inhabitants, is proud of her 
branch, and although Mr Carnegie, as 
yet, has offered no gifts for branch li- 
braries, we have a generous library 
board, an interested librarian, a faculty 
and student body glad to aid each other 
in the advancement of a common inter- 
est. ALIcE C. MANN, 1903. 


Wisconsin Summer school 


The ninth annual session of the Wis- 
consin summer school for library train- 
ing will be held in Madison, June I to 
July 23, 1903. Applications must be 
made before April 15. The school will 
be under the direction of Cornelia Mar- 
vin, library instructor of the commis- 
sion. The regular elementary course 
will be given. The number of students 
will be limited, and preference given to 
students from Wisconsin. No attempt 
will be made to train inexperienced 
people for library work; onlythose who 
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have had library experience, hold li- 
brary positions, or are under appoint- 
ment to positions in Wisconsin libra- 
ries, will be received. For further in- 
formation apply to Cornelia Marvin, 
Free library commission, Madison, Wis. 


Traveling Libraries from Ohio 
State Library 
Record for 1901 and 1902 and summary 
y Igor 
Traveling libraries, issued within the 
year ending Nov. 15, 1901, were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


pO ee rr eee 251 
To independent study clubs....... 224 
Pe a er 118 
To religious organizations.......... 50 
pS re eee 100 
Fo ee ee ee 19 

Pere ee 762 


1902 
Traveling libraries, issued within the 
year ending Nov. 15, 1902, were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


MNORSCHOOISIG (50 6155 wiles ooh sues ee e-ea 310 
To independent study clubs....... 153 
RO WIE CIOs 5. ooo 5 cc ek ce ees 146 
To religious organizations.......... 87 
RG o5 6.6545 a55we cess dees 80 
CTE UEC OTT CT CTE TTT 27 

WR seiciiacases 803 


The 803 traveling libraries, issued 
within the year, were sent to 579 com- 
munities in different parts of the state. 

Summary, 1896-1902 
Traveling libraries issued from Ohio 
state library: 


Libraries. Vols. 
Prior to Nov. 15, 1896.... 2 50 
OW. SONG-OP. once eaacs; 62 1,331 
TOS. SOPH ok ons ek ass 379 9,887 
Nev. 1696-90). ..2-0054 445 12,812 
Nov. 1000-00. .........: 711 19,505 
ae 762 20,689 
MOV. 1909-O8.........5. 803 22,031 


The plans for the future are full of 
promise. If means were at hand to 
provide more books, and space were 
available for handling them, no limit 
could be set to the good that could be 
accomplished along these lines. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Reading, Mass., will receive $12,500 
for a public library from Mr Carnegie 
on the usual conditions. 


Justice George Shiras of the U. S. 
supreme bench has presented his valu- 
able law library to Yale university. 


The Springfield (Mass.) City library 
will instruct an apprentice class in li- 
brary methods during the coming year. 


Malden ( Mass.) Public library has re- 
ceived a gift of $8000 by the will of Mrs 
I. L. Hoyle, as a trust fund for the pur- 
chase of books. 


The Cambridge (Mass.) Public library 
has received $7350 to found a memorial 
alcove, to be known as the William E. 
Saunders alcove. 


George E. Nutting, librarian of the 
public library, Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Jessie C. Dickey of Roxbury, were mar- 
ried Jan. 1, 1903, in Roxbury, Mass. 


The Curtis library at Meriden, Conn., 
received a gift of $1000 from F. T. Ives 
on condition that the works of Voltaire 
and Paine be placed on the library 
shelves. 

The State library of Vermont will 
havea newcard catalog. Mary P. Farr 
of Philadelphia, assisted by Edith F. 
Pancoast and Alvena R. Surdan, of 
Drexel, will do the work. The library 
has 40,000v. 


The public library at Marlborough, 
Mass., of 30,000v., was totally destroyed 
by fire December 26. It was located in 
the city hall, which burned, and was in- 
sured for $3500. A valuable art col- 
lection was also destroyed. 


Lynn (Mass.) Public library has estab- 
lished a department for the blind, and 
for those who are studying to teach the 
blind. The room will be completely 
equipped with all the latest and best 
that is provided for blind students. 


Gardner(Maine) Public library has re- 
cently been redecorated and hardwood 
floors laid, which, with the addition of 
new turniture, have greatly increased 
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its attractiveness. The library contains 
7ooov. and is in charge of Elizabeth 
Curtis, librarian. 


The new library building, costing 
$60,000, a gift from Mr Carnegie to 
Lewiston, Maine, has been completed 
and turned over to the library commis- 
sion. Ithas room for 68,000v., is mod- 
ern, and well equipped throughout with 
the latest Library Bureau fittings and 
furniture. 


The fourth biennial report of the Li- 
brary commission of Vermont is a re- 
view of the work of the past years 
showing progress. Lists of books, rules 
for administration, statistics of library 
extension with illustrated descriptions 
of a considerable number of libraries 
are given. 


James L. Whitney, librarian of the 
Boston Public library, has resigned his 
position. Mr Whitney has been con- 
nected with the institution for 33 years, 
being the oldest in point of service 
save one— Miss Nichols. Mr Whitney 
will not retire from the institution at 
present, but will take a position of less 
care and responsibility. Horace G. 
Wadlin has been elected to succeed Mr 
Whitney. He received the training of 
an architect in his early career, and his 
talentin that line is shown by a number 
of creditable buildings. Later he was 
chosen head of the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of labor statistics, and his conduct 
of that office merited and received com- 
mendations from everyone knowing 
anything of his work. 


F. Edward Kaula of Somerville, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant in 
the Library of congress. Mr Kaula 
was assistant in the public library at 
Somerville, Mass., 1896-1901; assistant 
librarian of the Watkinson library, 
Hartford, Conn., 1901-1902, and for the 
past year has been an assistant editor 
for Oliver Ditson Co., music publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


Marlboro (Mass.) Public library trus- 
tees have accepted the plans of Pea- 
body & Stearns, Boston, for their new 
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$30,co0 building, a gift from Mr Carne- 
gie. Miss Cotting, librarian, is gather- 
ing together state documents as fast as 
possible, to replace those which were 
burned recently, and it is hoped to have 
the library in its new home and working 
in the early spring. 

The Harcourt-Wood Memorial li- 
brary at Derby, Conn., was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonie$ Dec. 27, 
1902. If wasa gift from Colonel and 
Mrs H_ H. Wood of Boston, in mem- 
ory of their son, who diedin 1897. Col. 
Wood also gave $5000 for the book 
fund, which was supplemented by sub- 
scriptions amounting to $15,067. 

Central Atlantic 

Camden, N. J., has received an offer 
of $100,000 from Mr Carnegie for the 
public library. 

Mr Carnegie has offered $1,500,000 
to Philadelphia, to be used for 30 branch 
library buildings. 

Andrew Carnegie has made an offer 
of $350,000 for seven branch libraries to 
Washington, D. C. 


The New York Public library has an 
apprentice class under the instruction 
of Elizabeth L. Foote. Lectures from 
outside librarians are also given. 


The Free library of Philadelphia re- 
ceived a gift from T. B. Wanamaker of 
a file of the Mew York Times from its 
establishment. 


C. E. Neeland, who has been engaged 
in school library work in Buffalo, will 
take charge of the same in Brooklyn, 
under direction of the board of educa- 
tion. 

The Pratt institute monthly for Decem- 
ber, 1902, is the annual report of the 
Pratt institute Free library, and contains 
a mine of library suggestion for all li- 
bary workers. 


William B. Cook, jr., of the New 
York State library school, class of ’98 
and assistant in the New York State law 
library, was married Dec. 29, 1902, at 
Colonie, N. Y., to Ada Cramer Roff. 

An exhibit of Japanese prints during 
January excited much interest at Pratt 
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institute Free library. The prints re p 
resent the celebration of festivals and 
the daily occupation of the Japanese. 
The children especially were interested. 


The late Dr Bushrod W. James of 
Philadelphia bequeathed to that city 
$40,000 in cash, several pieces of real 
estate, mining stocks, and personal 
property, to be used for maintaining a 
free public library on Green st., Phila- 
delphia. 


The Seymour library in the new Case 
memorial building of Auburn, N.Y., 
was opened to the public January 3. 
The library was founded by James Sey- 
mour, for whom it was named, and the 
building was given W. E. Case as a 
memorial to his father. Elizabeth P. 
Clarke is librarian. 


The trustees of the Free public li- 
brary of Trenton, N. J., have arranged 
a course of free lectures of an instruct- 
ive character, to be given fortnightly 
during the months of November and 
April, inclusive. It is hoped by this 
means to more largely interest the pub- 
lic in the work of the library. 

The Carnegie library at Washington 
was dedicated January 7, with an au- 
dience present made up of the most 
distinguished scientific, literary, and 
scholarly men in Washington. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Andrew Carnegie 
were the principal speakers. The latter 
said he had helped found 730 libraries 
and had 800 more under advisement. 


Clara W. Hunt has resigned her posi- 
tion as head of the Children’s depart- 
ment in the Newark Public library to 
become superintendent of the Chil- 
dren’s department of the Brooklyn 
Public library. Miss Hunt was prin- 
cipal of a public school in Utica for 
three years, and was graduated from 
the New York State library school in 
1898. 


The report of H. C. Buchanan, state 
librarian of New Jersey, shows 61,g09v. 
in the state library of that state, an in- 
crease of 3539 in the past year. About 
$2125 was expended for law books and 
$1052 for the miscellaneous library. 
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Attention called to the need of ex- 
tended quarters. It is also pointed out 
that the interest in the traveling li- 
braries is decreasing. 


The heads of the different depart- 
ments of the Buffalo Public library held 
their annual meeting with Supt. H. L. 
Elmendorf January 10, and submitted 
their reports. Seventeen departments 
of the library were represented, and the 
report from each department showed 
a remarkable increase in every way. 
There were 42,000 more books issued to 
the public schools than during the year 
1901, and 22,500 books added to the li- 
brary during 1902, which brings the 
total amount of books contained in the 
library up to 1g91,e00. During the past 
year 1,094,000 books were issued for 
home use. 


The report of the Brooklyn Public 
library says that a uniform system has 
been established, the number of bor- 
rowers has increased, more books have 
been added than in any previous year, 
and the circulation has gone beyond 
expectation. 

The issue of cards increased from 
24,788 to 45,483; the circulation in I90I 
was 944,126v.; in 1902 it was 1,306,655Vv. 
The percentage of fiction read, 69 per 
cent (adult 44 per cent, juvenile fiction 
25 percent), is smaller. The sum of 
$40,367 was expended for 43,000 books. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the help 
and encouragement afforded the chief 
librarian by the members of the staff. 
The administration is divided into six 
departments, as follows: Branches and 
apprentices, children’s work, book 
order, cataloging, traveling libraries, 
supplies; each department has a super- 
intendent who is responsible for, and 
reports for, that department. The re- 
ports are most interesting, and full of 
the proper spirit. 


Following closely upon the offer of 
Andrew Carnegie to donate $1,500,000 
to this city for the erection and equip- 
ment of free public libraries, comes an- 
other gift to a Philadelphia institu- 
tion. Mr Carnegie offers to present the 
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College of physicians of Philadelphia 
with $50,oco for the advancement of 
medical science. The only condition 
attached to the gift is, that an equiva- 
lent sum be raised by subscription 
among friends of theinstitution. News 
of Mr Carnegie’s generosity had already 
become known to the authorities of the 
College of physicians, and $18,000 of 
the $50,000 to be raised is promised by 
public-spirited citizens. It is hoped that 
the remainder of the amount necessary 
to make the gift available can be se- 
cured within a few weeks. 

To the personal efforts of Dr S. Weir 
Mitchell, who recently retired from the 
presidency of the college, the interest 
of Mr Carnegie in the institution is at- 
tributed. The pressing need for greater 
facilities to properly care for the vast 
medical library of the college impelled 
Dr Mitchell to enlist Mr Carnegie’s aid 
in its behalf, and with $100,000 to work 
upon, the vast collection of books and 
works on medical subjects can be cared 
for as befits its value and importance. 

The library now numbers more than 
80,000v., besides thousands of pam- 
phlets on medical subjects. Next to the 
library of the surgeon-general’s office 
in Washington, it is the largest collec- 
tion in the country. It is especially 
rich in rare works on medical statistics 
and curiosities that relate to medicine. 
Of late the library has increased so 
much that the present accommodations 
are inadequate for it. With the Car- 
negie gift it will be possible to extend 
the present building either by addition 
or an increase in height, and to better 
arrange the works that are nowcrowded 
to an extent that impairs their useful- 
ness.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Central 


Brainerd, Minn., has received a Car- 
negie gift of $12,000. 


The public library of Jeffersonville, 
Ind., with 2555v., circulated 13,994Vv. last 
year. 


Flint, Mich., has received a gift of 
$15,000 from Mr Carnegie on the usual 
terms. 











News from the Field 


Elizabeth Steinman has been re- 
elected librarian at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Marion, Ohio, has received an offer 
of $25,000 for a library building from 
Mr Carnegie. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., has received an 
offer of $20,000 from Mr Carnegie for a 
library building. 

Mt Vernon, Ind., has been given $13,- 
500 for a public library by Mr Carnegie 
on the usual terms. 


The Cincinnati Public library has in- 
creased its open-shelf collection, until 
there is now free access to §0,0cOv. 


Mr Carnegie made the following 
gifts on New Year’s day for Wisconsin 
libraries: Baraboo, $3000; Kaukauna, 
$10,000. 


The Iowa Library commission has 
issued a leaflet bearing on the publica- 
tions of the state and containing a list 
of books about Iowa. 


The public library, formerly the Poly- 
technic, of Louisville, Ky., has moved 
into its new quarters on Fourth av. 
The library has now 58,600v. 


Three more Carnegie gifts have re- 
cently been given to Iowa on the usual 
conditions: $10,000 to Perry, $12,500 to 
Charles City, and $70,000 to Council 
Bluffs. 


The Drake public library at Center- 
ville, lowa, was dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies Jan. 15, 1903. The 
building was a gift from Gov. Drake, 
and cost $30,000. 


The Evanston (Ill.) public library 
offers for sale at very low price, 15 to 25 
cents, a number of books from the du- 
plicate collection of the library. Lists 
will be furnished on application. Books 
are all in good condition. 


Mrs Cornelia McCarn of Chicago has 
been elected librarian of Anamosa, 
Iowa. Mrs McCarn‘has been a book- 
buyer for several years for W. M. Skin- 
ner of Anamosa. Anamosa is to have 
a new library building soon. 
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The Executive board of the Ohio Li- 
brary association, at its December meet- 
ing, decided to hold the next meeting 
of the association at Elyria, October 
6-7-8, spending one day at Oberlin Col- 
lege library. The program will be sent 
out soon. 


The Case library, Cleveland, is hold- 
ing its seventh annual exhibition of 
amateur photography. A high stand- 
ard of excellence is shown in the col- 
lection, which covers a wide field of 
work, and much interest in the exhibi- 
tion is shown on the part of the pub- 
lic. 

The annual report of C. B. Gal- 
breath, state librarian of Ohio, shows a 
satisfactory condition of work, but 
calls attention to the urgent need for 
larger quarters for the state library. 
The additions to the library during the 
year reach 6177v., making a total of 
81,876v. 


The public library of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has rented 125 books a month 
from the Tabard Inn library for circu- 
lation. They go out on the same basis 
as the other books, with the exception 
that they may be kept only one week. 
A new shipment will be received the 
first of each month. 


The annual report of Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Public library gives total num- 
ber of volumes in the library as 60,762; 
card holders 13,950; circulation for last 
year, 126,89sv. This library has nine 
assistants and two pages on the regular 
staff, with five substitutes. The library 
will shortly be moved into a beautiful 
large, new building, a gift from Martin 
Ryerson of Chicago. 


The Cleveland Public library has 
opened a department for the blind. 
The first books were placed on the 
shelves by Rev. Gilbert P. Jennings, a 
Catholic clergyman, and a member of 
the reading board of the public library. 
They .were obtained from Xaverian 
free publication society for the blind, 
in New York city, which distributes 
free books for the blind, and has already 
published 4o books. 
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On Saturday, January 17, members 
of the St Louis Public library staff 
lunched together in the librarian’s of- 
fice in celebration of F. M. Crunden’s 
twenty-sixth anniversary as librarian. 
On this occasion also, it being her last 
day of service, Sylvia M. Allen was 
a guest of honor. Miss Allen has been 
a valued assistant in the library for 
nine years. Her engagement to W. E. 
Henry, State librarian of Indiana, was 
recently announced. 


The new library building, the gift of 
Mr Carnegie, has just been completed, 
at the expense of $25,000, at Jefferson 
City, Mo. The building is classic in 
architecture, built of Bedford (Ind.) 
stone, three stories, including a base- 
ment, library floor, and auditorium, 
modern in every respect, and fully 
equipped for the purposes intended. 
It was dedicated on the evening of De- 
cember 23, short addresses being made 
by the president of the board, A. M. 
Hough, and Mayor Shoup, and Hugh 
Stephens, of the State Tribune. The 
entire building was decorated with ev- 
ergreens and palms, and was thrown 
open to the public for inspection. 


The twenty-ninth annual report of 
the Indianapolis Public library con- 
tains a résumé of the work and growth 
of the library for the past Io years. 
The library has grown from 49,846v. to 
96,386v. In that time 57,859 new 
names have been added, and 27,369 
names re-registered; of these 34,431 
were names of persons under age. The 
library has established six branches 
with permanent collections of an aver- 
age of 2500v., and 12 delivery stations. 
A system of lending 50 books to a 
school building has been established 
for the purpose of advertising the li- 
brary among the pupils, anda children’s 
room with 7s50ov. and two regular at- 
tendants has been opened. The circu- 
lation for home use has grown from 
170,154v. in 1893 to 292,966 in 1902. 


South 


Andrew Carnegie gave New Orleans 
$250,000 for a New Year’s gift, which is 
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to be devoted to a main library and 
three branches. 


The new public library at Birming- 
ham, Ala., of gocov. was opened to the 
public January 3. 


The Territorial library at Guthrie, 
Okla., is now out of debt, and has books 
and fixtures worth $50,000. There are 
about 16,coov. in the library. 

Ella M. Edwards, formerly librarian 
of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Historical so- 
ciety library, has been appointed head 
of the Cataloging department of the 
University of Texas library. 

Mr Carnegie offers Little Rock, Ark., 
$100,000 for a public library on the usual 
conditions. The city will not be able 
to accept on account of absence of law 
authorizing the maintenance. 


Miss Wallace, librarian of Atlanta, 
Ga.,in announcing the work of the Car- 
negie library of that city for the 10 
months, says of it: In reviewing the sta- 
tistics of the work of the last 10 months 
we cannot help but be gratified with the 
result. With a $200,000 library plant, 
with 11,510 patrons, with only 22,705v., 
of which only about 12,000 circulate, 
and with $6000 income, we have man- 
aged to circulate 116,234v., besides do- 
ing reference work for 20,000 people. 

West 


Hastings, Neb., has been offered 
$15,000 for a public library building by 
Andrew Carnegie on the usual terms. 


Greely, Colo., was offered $20,000: by 
Mr Carnegie on the usual terms, but, 
after a thorough discussion, was re- 
fused, as being too burdensome to main- 
tain. 


The Drake library at Centerville, 
Iowa, was dedicated January 17 with 
elaborate celebration. It is a gift to 
the city from Iowa’s former governor, 
Gen. Drake, who also founded Drake 
university at Des Moines. 








For sale—A. L. A. papers and proceed- 
ings, 1893-1902 complete, lov. Address 
W.S. M., care PusLtic LisRarRiIEs, Chi- 
cago. 
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Canadian Library News 


One of our Canadian correspondents 
sends us the following news: 


It is curious to contrast the very 
strong hold the library movement has 
taken upon Ontario, with its compara- 
tive absence in the other Canadian 
provinces. There are several hundred 
public libraries in Ontario, some of 
them dating back for a good many 
years. The public libraries in the rest 
of the Dominion may be counted upon 
the fingers. 

In the lower. provinces there is one 
library at Halifax and another at St 
John,*"N.B. In Quebec there is, strictly 
speaking, no free public library. One 
of the old Mechanics institutes still 
maintains a dubious existence at Sher- 
brooke, and Montreal has an endowed 
library—the Fraser institute. Montreal, 
however, will, before long, possess what 
should be one of the finest libraries in 
Canada, as Mr Carnegie gave to the 
city last year $150,000 for a library 
building, and a most desirable site, St 
Lawrence market square, having been 
chosen. 

In the Canadian west there is a pub- 
lic library at Winnipeg and two in Brit- 
ish Columbia, at Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. All these cities are to have new 
homes for their books through Mr Car- 
negie’s broad generosity. 

The Ontario libraries are divided into 
two classes, free libraries and public li- 
braries. The latter, somewhat more 
numerous than the free class, consists 
of the Mechanics institutes, which, by 
an act of the Ontario legislature, were 
all transformed several years ago into 
public libraries. 

The town of Paris, Ont., is the latest 
recipient of Mr Carnegie’s generosity, 
he having given $10,cco for a new li- 
brary building, on condition that the 
town provides $1000 for maintenance. 

The Canadian Paris, while not quite 
as extensive as its European namesake, 
is very enterprising, and the citizens 
will not be slow to transform Mr Car- 
negie’s gift into a substantial building 
constructed upon modern library plans. 
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The new library building at Sarnia, 
designed by M. R. Burrows, architect, 
is in process of construction. J. J. 
Spereman is secretary of the library 
board. 


The new building designed by H. R. 
Halton, architect, for Sault Ste. Marie, 
is nearly finished exteriorly. The li- 
brary contains 2200v., and adds to the 
collection at an average rate of 15 to 
20 books a month. Miss Champion is 
librarian. 


The new building at Windsor is pro- 
gressing favorably, but is not yet ready 
for interior fittings. Miss Watson is 
librarian, assisted by Miss McCrae. 
Andrew Braid is secretary to the li- 
brary board. 


Lancaster Public library, Glengarry, 
was established in 1883, and housed first 
in a building given by P. Purcell, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1895. Dona- 
tions to the building fund to date 
amount to $2583. The new building, 
which is to cost approximately $5coo, 
is to be erected next summer. The 
annual circulation is over 3000, from a 
collection of about 2800v. 


Rev. Joseph H. Chant, librarian of 
the Newburgh Public library in On- 
tario, reports that the library now con- 
tains 2000v. and has an annual circula- 
tion of about 1500. The library is open 
three nights in the week and the read- 
ing-room every afternoon and evening. 
This library was run as a free public li- 
brary for some years, but having few 
voluntary contributions, and no annual 
appropriation from the village, was 
obliged to revert to the fee system, 
charging $2 perannum for a family and 
$1 for a single ticket. A small annual 
grant is received from the government. 
The books are classed, by an arbitrary 
method, under the general divisions of 
literature, and for a small village popu- 
lation constitute a good selection. 


The contracts for the new library 
building for Collingwood in Ontario 
are let, and work will be started as soon 
as spring sets in, and completed early 
next fall. The library contains socov., 
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which are added to as finances permit. 
N. B. Hilborn is librarian, and F. B. 
Gregory, secretary to the board of trus- 
tees. 


Librarian Major William Jamieson, 
of the Palmerston (Ont.) Public library, 
reports that trouble in selecting a suit- 
able site is causing delay in starting the 
construction of the new building, which 
will probably not be begun until next 
summer. The library at present con- 
tains 2000v. 


Toronto is in receipt of a communi- 
cation from Andrew Carnegie offering 
$350,000 for the purpose of erecting 
new public libraries, a central library, 
and several branches. The mainte- 
nance fund of the library is already large 
enough to fulfill conditions. A vote of 
the people will likely be taken as to the 
advisability of accepting it. 


Carnegie’s gift has been accepted by 
the Sydney Public library in Cape Bre- 
ton, but the site for the library building 
has not been selected. The library 
contains 1ooov. F. I. Stewart is secre- 
tary of the library board. 


There seems to bea hitch in the move- 
ment for a new library building at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. Mr Carnegie prom- 
ised $75,0co for the purpose a year or 
two ago, but through local jealousies as 
to the site, there is some fear that the 
whole project may be thrown out by the 
city council. As the present library has 
become a very important factor in the 
life of the people, and is notably in ad- 
vance of most Canadian libraries in 
methods and equipment, it is to be 
hoped that nothing will be allowed to 
prevent its housing in such a commo- 
dious and up-to-date building as the 
Carnegie gift would make possible. 


Montreal Public Library Site 


A curious development in connection 
with the proposed public library in 
Montreal, for which Mr Carnegie gave 
$150,000 last year, is the notification 
that has just been sent to the city coun- 
cil by the Butchers’ association, that 
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they are prepared to present a site for 
the library at their own expense. The 
site chosen is on the northwest corner 
of Sherbrooke and St Denis sts., an ex- 
cellent location in many ways, in the 
very heart ofthe city. At present there 
are private houses on the site, but it is 
proposed to expropriate these houses 
and tear them down. 

The conditions of the gift are that the 
old St Lawrence market, which the city 
council had suggested should be pulled 
down to provide a site for the library, 
shall be left where it stands. Another 
condition is that the stone in the expro- 
priated houses shall be used for enlarg- 
ing the market. 

The offer of the Butchers’ associa- 
tion has thrown the city council into 
something of a turmoil, as public opin- 
ion was very much divided as to the 
desirability of taking the old market as 
a site for the library, and from present 
appearances the offer of the association 
is very likely to be accepted. L.J. B. 


Lemcke & Buechner, New York, 
have issued a list of the classics and 
belles-lettres of French literature, the 
same being a supplement to Catalogue 
raisonné of French literature. It is 
edited by Ernst Lemcke and E. G. 
Lemcke. The list is quitesatisfactorily 
annotated, bothasto appraisal of the lit- 
erature and the standing of the authors. 


The Cumulative Index Co. of Cleve- 
land will soon issue the volumes of the 
Cumulative index to periodical literature 
for 1899 and 1900. The work will fol- 
low the plan of previous volumes. The 
work will be carefully done by compe- 
tent persons, and will furnish an impor- 
tant aid to the periodical] literature of 
an important period. Orders received 
before publication will receive a dis- 
count of about one-third. The price 
will be $5 net after publication. If pat- 
ronage warrants the issue, the volumes 
for 1901 and 1902 will follow the other 
shortly. Address orders to the Cumu- 
lative Index Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Librarians should send at once 
for our new Catalogue called 
“An Opportunity to Procure Some 
of the Recent Copyrighted Books 
at Very Low Prices.” | 





Not only do we carry the regular publications of all the prominent 
publishers of miscellaneous, technical, scientific, and school and college 
text-books, but also thousands of publications of the lesser known pub- 
lishers and thousands of volumes for which there is only a limited demand 
and which are not carried by the general bookseller. We also carry a 
large stock of new and second-hand English books, including many rare 
and valuable works. 





We will gladly quote our prices to intending buyers, and invite librarians and book 
committees to call upon us and avail themselves of the opportunity to select from 
our large stock, and of the facilities and conveniences of our library department. 





A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 
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A Library Department on 
Business Principles 














We believe that we are more efficient than other houses as 
LIBRARY AGENTS, because the Library department has a 
supervision distinct from our wholesale book business to meet the 
requirements of Librarians. We manage this department on the 
same business principles as our wholesale book department. 


In a word the Books are AASEMBLED, PACKED AND 
SHIPPED BY COMPETENT BOOK MEN. 


THE RESULT IS... 


Economy, Accuracy and Dispatch 








THe Baker & TAYLOR COMPANY 
WHOLESALE BOOK DEALERS 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Sq. North, ---.-NEW YORK 

















No library is as complete as it should be until it has the 


Cumulative Index to Periodicals. 





THE CUMULATIVE INDEX isa monthly publication, dictionary catalog 
in form, which locates all articles, both by subject and author, in a large list of 
periodicals specially adapted to reference work in 


PUBLIC AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 





ITS VALUE is limitless to the busy librarian, or to any one desiring to keep 
in touch with the latest developments in art, science and literature. 


THE PRICE is low and special inducements are offered to new subscribers. 
Ask for full information and sample copy. 


CUMULATIVE INDEX CO., 
504 American Trust Bldg., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


N. B.—Let us send you a copy of our Index to St. Nicholas on approval. 











| 
| 
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From the list of Forthcoming Publications. 








Che Great Boer War. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 


The first, the complete, the reliable, and the unprejudiced history of the struggle in 
South Africa, by the recognized authority on the subject. New edition with a great mass 


of new material, and new maps, printed from new plates. 


Youth. 


By Foseph Conrad. : 


. Avolume containing three novelettes, 
written in the masterful, adventurous vein 
for which this author is justly famous. The 
season’s success in London. $1.50 


Net, $2.50 


Che Squireen. 
By Shan F. Bullock. 


A strong novel of Irish life, dominated 
by a remarkable character, who subjugates 
his true love and makes a marriage because 
he sees profit in the alliance. $1.50. 


Anna of the Five Cowns, 
By Arnold Bennet. 


English reviews of this book say that it is the “ most artistic story of the year.” It 
portrays the development of a strong, sincere girl’s character amid the hypocrisy of a 
narrow English, Non-conformist community in Staffordshire. $7.50 


Che Blue Goose. 


By F. L. Nason. 


Mr. Nason’s studies of Western life are 
well known. This is a virile novel of mining 
life, told with great realism and brimming 
with stirring incident, $7.50 


Che Posy Ring. 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


In preparing this anthology of simple 
verses from the best poets, Mrs. Wiggin has 
had small children in view. She has been as- 
sisted by Nora Archibald Smith. Vet, $7.50 


Che Prayers of Dr. Johnson. 
Ledited by W.. A. Bradley. 


This is the first time that these prayers, composed by Dr. Johnson during a period of 
many years for special occasions, have been published separately. The introduction and 
notes by Mr. Bradley aim to elucidate such biographical points as may be necessary. 

Net, $1.00; on Kelmscott paper, net, $2.50; on parchment, net, $5.00 


Che Chameleon. 
By Fames Weber Linn. 


A novel in whicha sentimentalist reaps 
the reward of his own vanity. A most clever 
portrayal of anewtypein fiction. Thescene 
is laid in a Western college town. $1.50 


What's Worth While. 


By Edith Wyatt. 


Miss Wyatt has made a novel about 
real people. There never were such human, 
every-day folk as those who pass through 
the pages of this, her new novel. $1.50 











McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York. 
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Librarians’ 
Indispensable Tools 





Administration. 


73a 5. Dana,jJ.C. Library Primer. 2d edition, 1900. Postpaid, cloth, $1.00. 
The most complete handbook ever published for librarians. 


Author Tables. 


Cutter 2-figure decimal alphabetic order table. 

A scheme giving to each work its own exclusive book number, so contrived that ‘‘the books stand on 
the shelves alphabetically by authors under each subject.” The tables are mounted on boards, strongly 
hinged together, and folded compactly. 236 Mounted, postpaid, a 9 13a 3-figure table in two parts, an 
enlargement of the 2 figure table. Complete, postpaid, $225. Part I, Consonants, $1.50. Part II, Vowels 
and s, $ .75. 


Library Bureau Catalogs. 


Illustrated catalog of the library department of the Library Bureau, 1903. Postpaid. Illustrated cata- 
log of the Library Bureau steel stacks, Sent on request of librarian or trustee. 


Card catalog rules. 


A LA List of subject hez dings for use in dictionary catalogs. Reprint, 1901.. Cloth, $2.00. 

13e. Eclecticcard catalog rules: By Klas August Linderfeldt. 1890. Postpaid. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.25; 
flex. Persian morocco, $2 So. 

13a. Library school rules. 6th edition. 1899. Postpaid, cloth, $1.25. Card catalog, accession, and 
shelf list rules. 

13a 1. Simplified Library school rules. 1898. Cloth, $1.25. Card catalog rules, accession rules, shelf 

; list rules, and rules for book numbers, capitalization, punctuation, and library handwriting 

13a 7. U.S. A. Government publicatiors. A handbook for the cataloger. By Adelaide R. Hasse. 
Part I, Government at large. 1902. PartIl. 1903. Postpaid, cloth, $1.00. 


. 


Classifications. 


12, Decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Dewey. 6th edition, 1899. Half turkey, gilt 
top, $5.00; full flex. Persian morocco, red edges, $5.co. For arranging, cataloging, and index- 


ing public and private libraries, and for pamphlets, clippings, notes, scraps, etc., etc. 

12a. Abridged decimal classification and relative index. Cloth, $1.‘0. . 

12b. Expansive classification. C. A. Cutter. 2 parts. Part 1, complete. 80c. Subscription to complete 
work, containing Parts I and II incomplete, in sheets, $5.00 Part II consists of seven tables 
of classification of progressive fullness, designed to meet the needs of a library at its suc- 
cessive stages of growth. 


Periodicals. 


15c. Public Libraries. Vols. 1-6. Scarce. $3.00 per vol. unbound. Current subscription. Ten numbers 
to one volume, $1.00 per year. A monthly journal specially devoted to the needs of modern 
libraries. No library should be without a copy of this periodical. (Not issued in August or 
Septem ber,) 
All these publications are net. 














Library Bureau 


Boston; 530 Atlantic av. Detroit: Majestic Bldg. Washington, D.C.: 928-930 Fst. N. W. 
New York: 316 Broadway Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. Cleveland: 243 Arcade 
Chicago: 156 158 Wabash av. Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. Providence: 1016 Banigan Bldg. 
St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. San Francisco: 50% California st. Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 
London:-10 Bloomsbury st. W.C. Manchester: 12 Exchange st. Birmingham: 58 City Arcades. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne: Union Bldgs. St. John st. 
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Case with drawers for small specimens, made by Library Bureau. 


OR several years the Library Bureau has made a special study of fittings 
for museums and art galleries. We have fitted many of the leading 
museums with specially made fixtures of the best design and work- 

manship. 

We are prepared to estimate on architects’ drawings for delivery counters, 
stacks, bookcases, bulletin boards, and all library or museum fixed furniture, 
or we will submit appropriate designs by our own architects. Complete infor- 
mation, designs and estimates given on application to any one of our offices. 


‘ 


Library Bureau 


Boston: 530 Atlantic ay Washington: 928-930 F st. N. W Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 
New York: 316 Broadway Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. { 
Chicago: 156 Wabash Av. St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. Providence: R. I. 1016 Banigan Bldg. } 
Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. Detroit: Majestic Bldg. San Francisco: So8 California St. 

FOREIGN OFFICES 
London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W.C Manchester: 12 Exchange st Birmingham: $8 City Arcades. 
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i THE NEW 


HAMMOND 


TYPE- 
WRITER 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


The Hammond Typewriter 














Takes the Index Card fiat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
Card it flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort. 


| The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
Index language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 

| Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
Work States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “ undoubtedly per 


manent.”’ 


IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


THE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Factory 6gth to 7oth otreets, Easi River, 
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NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches in Principal Cities. 
Representatives Everywhere, 
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